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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is no military news of importance from Egypt. On 
this day last week a reconnaissance in force was made from 
Alexandria, by the help of the armour-clad train, by which it 
was discovered that Arabi is entrenched at Kafrdowar in 
greater force than was imagined. We lost two men killed and 
92 wounded in the reconnaissance. The Arabs, though acting 
on the defensive, are said to have lost seventy-three in killed 
alone, which only proves, however, the far better character of 
our artillery practice. No doubt, military events are really at 
a stand-still till Sir Garnet Wolseley, who passed Gibraltar on 
Tuesday (and was then quite recovered), reaches the front. The 
Duke of Connaught and the Scots Guards have reached Alex- 
andria, and General Macpherson left Bombay on Wednesday, 
so that towards the end of next week we shall have a consider- 
able force landed in Egypt, part coming from India and part 
from England. Mr. Childers said at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday that between 30,000 and 40,000 men are virtually 
on their way to Egypt from India and England, and that 
16,000 had already left our own shores. Doubtless, Sir A. 
Alison does not think it right to anticipate the arrival of the 
superior Generals with the forces which they command. 

















The Conference has not done much in the last week. Lord 
Dufferin has at last screwed out of the Porte a proclamation of 
Arabi as a febel, which is to be issued before the landing of any 
Turkish force, but the military convention between the Porte 
and England, which should put the Turkish troops at the dis- 
posal of the British General, has not yet been concluded. There 
have been rumours of Russia’s intrigues against England with 
the Porte, but so far as we know, there is no good foundation 
for them. The Conference will probably adjourn, pending the 
military operations, after arranging, however, for a European 
protectorate of the Suez Canal, but not one that will interfere 
with English military operations, should such operations be 
rendered necessary by the course of the campaign. 

The crisis is over, and the Peers have yielded. On Tuesday, 
the House of Commons took into consideration the Lords’ 
amendments on the Arrears Bill. Mr. Gladstone did not in- 
tend, he said, so far as he could help it, “ to raise contentions and 
set going discussions of theories which it is better for the peace 
and progress of the country should be let sleep.” Referring to 
Lord Salisbury’s remark at Hatfield that the House of Lords 
might find it necessary to declare that the Arrears Bill involved 
principles so dangerous that it could not accept them “ without 
the direct authorisation of the people,” he remarked that the 
assumption “that the House of Lords was not only entitled 
to impose an absolute veto on a measure, but to lay down the 
doctrine that such a Bill is not likely to be ever received from 
the existing House of Commons, however often it may think fit 
to revert to the subject,” was an entirely unheard-of assumption, 
It was a dictum he was prepared to contest. The Government 
were resolved not to swerve at all from the public objects they 
had in view in the Bill, but to eschew all matters which could 
do nothing but introduce anger into the controversy. 








Mr. Gladstone then proposed to adhere to the principle laid 
down by the House of Commons, and rejected in the Lords’ 
first amendment,—the principle that either the tenant or 
the landlord may appeal to the Court to put the provisions of 
the Arrears Bill in motion; but he consented to require ten 
days’ notice, as the landlords seem to think a reasonable notice 
fairer to them. The Government could not permit the landlord 
to have a veto on the tenants’ going into Court, and so taking 
advantage of the Land Act,—which veto the Lords’ amendment 
would give him. That veto, therefore, the Government would dis- 
allow. On the second amendment, which gave the landlord the 
right of charging unpaid arrears of rent on the value of the 
tenant-right, if ever the tenant-right should come to be sold, 
Mr. Gladstone proposed a concession, and proposed it explicitly 
on the ground that the Ulster Custom had given the landlords 
such a lien, and that one of the arguments used for the right of 
free sale in proposing the Land Act was that the landlords 
would gain an important security, in having the purchase- 
money of the tenant-right to look to to recoup them for un- 
paid rent. Mr. Gladstoue, therefore, proposed to concede that 
if the tenant-right was sold within seven years, unpaid arrears 
should be a lien upon the purchase-money,—only to the 
extent, however, of a single year’s rent, or to the extent of 
half the value of the tenant-right, whichever may be the less of 
thetwo. The Duke of Abercorn’s amendment, which would have 
compelled the Commissioners to take into account the value of the 
tenant-right in declaring the solvency or insolvency of the 
tenant, Mr. Gladstone proposed to modify, so as to make it run 
as Sir John Lubbock had proposed to make it run in the House 
of Commons, namely, as a direction to them to take this into 
account, “so far as they think it reasonable.” In other words, 
the most important of the Lords’ amendments was to be rejected 
altogether. The less important was accepted, with serious quali- 
fications. The least important was altered back to a shape almost 
midway between that of the House of Commons and that of the 
House of Lords. ow 

The discussion which followed this statement rendered it quite 
evident that the Tories were only too glad to accept what they 
were offered, and had no intention at all of nailing their colours to 
the mast. Sir Stafford Northcote was conciliatory, Mr. Gibson 
was jocose, Mr. Parnell grieved, but only wished to condition 
that-«nothing more should be conceded (which Mr. Gladstone 
had made clear enough). Mr. Forster made an impressive 
speech, declaring that this Bill was most important, as it was 
absolutely essential to prevent Irish landlords from using these 
arrears to clear their estates of poor tenants,—which they would 
often greatly prefer even to getting paid the arrears in full. 
Even Mr. Chaplin was comparatively reasonable. The Lords’ 
first amendment was rejected by the enormous majority of 136 
(293 to 157). There were many absentees, and forty-three pairs. 


Lord Lymington subsequently proposed to limit the time 
during which the value of the tenant-right shall be charged 
with the landlord’s arrears to three years, instead of seven,—a 
very great improvement, as we think, on the Government pro- 
posal, And it was supported by no fewer than 83 votes, but as 
the Government held themselves pledged to resist it, it was re- 
jected, by a majority of 114 (197 to 83). An amendment, moved 
by Mr. Healy, exempting tenants of holdings valued under £15 
from the application of the Lords’ amendment, received 73 
votes, against 135 (majority, 62). This amendment, too, in our 
mind, was a good one, and deserved success. But, of course, 
the Government could not recede from a compromise which they 
had once formally offered. On the whole, the Tories were well 
beaten, and were not, apparently, very sorry to be well beaten. 
They were, apparently, eager for an excuse for the surrender 
of the Peers. 

The Lords considered on Thursday what the Commons had 
done with their Amendments in a very-meck spirit,—excepting 
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only Lord Salisbury, who in the frankest manner declared that 
he still regarded the principle of the Bill as a principle of 
plunder, and foresaw that,on “the germ theory,” this prin- 
ciple would produce much evil fruit. He would take no 
responsibility for it, though he found himself in a small 
minority, and quite unable to carry the majority of his fellow- 
Peers with him. Indeed, the Daily News says,—on whose 
authority we do not know,—that out of upwards of a hundred 
Conservative Peers at Wednesday’s meeting, only seventeen were 
with Lord Salisbury for continued resistance to the principle of 
compulsion. Whether Lord Salisbury will consent to head so 
refractory a party for the future, is, of course, still doubtful. If 
he is well advised, he will retire, like Achillés, to his tent. 


The Lord Mayor entertained her Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday. Lord Northbrook and Mr. 
Childers, in returning thanks for the Army and Navy, alluded 
with some pride to the promptitude with which “ England the 
Unready” had equipped and sent out so considerable an 
expedition; and in this the nation will heartily concur, 
though Indian statesmen may doubt whether greater rapidity 
and less careful all-round completeness might not have answered 
the purpose in Egypt even better. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was, 
of course, the speech of the evening. He spoke of the danger 
of a conflict with the Lords as virtually over, remarked that the 
interests in defence of which we had gone to Egypt, though they 
might be ours, were “not ours alone, but interests common to 
us with every State in Europe, nay, with the whole of the 
civilised world.” Egypt had become the great gate between the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres; the interests of mankind 
demanded that that gate should be open, “and in order that it 
may be open, it is not less essential that the country in which 
it is set should be a country under a peaceful, orderly, and legal 
government.” “Wedo not go to make war on the people of 
Egypt, but to rescue them from the oppression of a military 
tyranny, which at present extinguishes every free voice, and 
chains every arm of the people of that country.” We are not 
going to attack Mahomedanism, nor to assail Egyptian liber- 
ties; on the contrary, we go to protect the former, and to 
enlarge the latter, Further, we go with no secret intentions, 
“ with nothing to conceal from the other nations of the earth, 
but, on the contrary, with aims to the fullest extent avowed,” 
and with the consciousness that we deserve the trust of the 
other Powers, and that they give us that trust. 











On Ireland, Mr. Gladstone said that a very great improve- 
ment had taken place in its condition since he last spoke in the 
City. Six months ago, the Land Act of last year was pro- 
nounced a ‘dismal failure’ But that language is now used no 
longer, and there is no man “ who can rise in his place in Par- 
liament, and say that that great and important Act is a‘ dismal 
failure.’ Its operation is spreading from point to point over the 
whole of the soil of Ireland, and as it proceeds, the tenure of 
land in that country becomes gradually relieved by the judicial 
action of the Land Courts; and the opinion of impartial, com- 
petent observers is that in the train of this Act peace and 
security follow, where destruction and outrage prevailed. Now, 
for a period of five months,—month after month and week after 
week,—a steady diminution, for which we cannot be too thank- 
ful, has been observed in those outrages which, formidable as 
they were in themselves, were yet more formidable as a symptom 
of a great and powerful conspiracy, organised with no mean 
skill, which had been set in motion for the purpose of breaking 
up every foundation of social order in that country.” Mr. 
Gladstone also used the frankest possible language as to the 
condition of incapacity for its duties to which the House of 
Commons has been reduced, for it had now, he said, not become 
a question as to its power of performing all its duties, but as to 
its power “ of performing any of them.” 








On the Bank Holiday, Lord Salisbury addressed a Conserva- 
tive Working Men’s Association at Hatfield, and commented 
with .great acridity on the course pursued in Egypt by this 
peace Ministry. On the Arrears Bill, it was evident that he 
was already uncertain how far he could carry his party with him, 
as he declared himself quite unable to tell what either House 
would do, though he then thought it possible the Lords might de- 
cline to pass a measure involving so dangerous a principle as that 
of this Bill without ‘“ the authorisation of the people,”—in other 
words, without a dissolution, and a declaration of the constitu- 
encies for the Arrears Bill. He made indeed 4 furious attack, so far 





as we understand his speech, on the principle of 

Acts, though he especially dislikes the ne ap eee 
principles to land. He also developed at some length his Picy 
ciple of Irish policy and foreign policy,—which is, Pe ten 
should strengthen your friends when you can, and do nothing 
for your enemies, even where you may think that pti, 

quires you to do much for them. Lord Salisbury is ei 
squeamish politician. . 


The Bank Holiday was used generally by the Conservatives fy 
a little heated platform oratory, by way of preparation, we sy “ 
pose, for the fiasco of Thursday in the House of Lords. At North. 
ampton, where Mr. Cecil Raikes, M.P., was the tutelary politician 
of the occasion, a resolution was carried that, “ This meeting hag 
unabated confidence in the leaders of the Conservative party in 
the Houses of Parliament, and hopes that the Conservative 
leaders in the House of Lords will stand by the amendments ine 
serted in the Arrears Bill.’ We now hear that the followers 
in the House of Lords would not stand by the amendments 
inserted in the Arrears Bill, but the Conservatives of North. 
ampton, no doubt, still retain their “unabated confidence” jn 
the leaders of both Houses of Parliament all the same, 


At Hereford, Mr. Gibson was the great orator of the day, 
Mr. Gibson is really a great speaker, when Ireland is his sub. 
ject; but when he leaves Ireland, Mr. Gibson is, to use a vulgar 
phrase, “allabroad.” His foreign-policy teaching was as follows 
—that, when Lord Beaconsfield was in power, “Turkey ‘om 
friendly to this country, France was friendly, in fact, all Euro 
was friendly. Contrast that state of things with the condition 
established by Mr. Gladstone. He believed that the fact of Mr, 
Gladstone being at the head of affairs itself led to a considerable 
amount of coldness in many Cabinets of Europe.” Doubtless 
Mr. Gibson believes so; but on what evidence? He produces 
none, and has none to produce. 


Then, again, Lord Sandon orated at Ormskirk, and Sir M, 
Hicks-Beach at Stroud. Lord Sandon was not enthusiastic 
about office. ‘“ Heaven forbid that at this moment the Con- 
servatives should come into office!” he exclaimed,—a hope in 
which we heartily join, though the “ tangled thread ” which Lord 
Sandon says they would have to unravel is order itself, compared 
with that left us by the Tories on their defeat in 1880. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was imprudent enough, at Stroud, to echo 
the hope of the Northampton Conservatives that the Lords 
would abide by their amendments of the Arrears Bill. This was 
injudicious of him, knowing, as he did, what Lord Salisbury sur- 
rendered last year, after similar boasting to the contrary. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, however, was surpassed in eloquence by 
the Duke of Beaufort, who also addressed the meeting, and who 
called the Irish Land Bill “the most rascally Bill that was ever 
drafted.” Really, for a Bill which passed both Houses of Par- 
liament, that would be considered hardly decent language from 
any but Ducal lips. But if his Grace likes to own that he has 
been a party to “rascally ” legislation, he can hardly complain 
that the Irish are not ashamed to be parties to “ rascally” 
attempts to subvert legislation. The political use of the Bank 
holiday by the Tories has not been fortunate. 


On Wednesday the Conservatives were naturally out of temper. 
The Duke of Northumberland, in opening the Northern Conser- 
vative Club at Newcastle-on-Tyne, is reported by the Times as 
having said that the only difference between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons was that the former “ had not to go 
to the Constituencies to flatter them, and to tell that what was 
not true, to misrepresent the actions of opponents, to accuse 
honourable men of falsehood and fraud, as had been the in- 
variable practice, he might almost say, in every speech which 
had been uttered by the Prime Minister when out of office.” 
The Duke of Northumberland has clearly no great sense of the 
sin of slander. He did not give one instance of Mr. Gladstone 
accusing his opponents of falsehood and fraud, and we doubt if 
there has been a public man of any party during the last half- 
century to whom it would be so difficult to bring home a 
single charge of this kind, or one in any way approach- 
ing to it without admitting the most careful production 
by Mr. Gladstone of the evidence on which any charge 
of misstatement was founded. If the flattery of constitu- 
encies involves “the misrepresentation of the action of 
opponents,” the Duke of Northumberland must not only have 
been singularly successful in attaining the art when he repre- 
sented Beeralston and North Northumberland, but must have 
taken some pains not to lose it by disuse. 
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Mr. E. Clarke, M.P. for Plymouth, who followed the 
Duke of Northumberland, would not be outdone by the 
Duke in the misrepresentation of opponents. He said that 
he had heard on Tuesday night the speech which Mr. Gladstone 
made, “ without a cheer from his own side of the House,”—the 
speech in which “ he surrendered his position to the House of 
Lords with regard to the most important amendments to the 
Arrears Bill,”—the fact being that Mr. Gladstone had declared, 
amidst great cheering, that he could concede nothing to the 
Lords on by far the most important of the Lords’ amendments, 
—namely, the amendment to which Lord Salisbury himself 
attached, and confesses that he attaches, by far the most im- 
portance. We do not see how even the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s theory will explain Mr. Clarke’s misrepresentation. 
The flattery which Mr. Clarke may have addressed to Plymouth 
ean hardly involve the necessity of telling such magnificent fibs 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A scratch French Government has been got together, a 
Government which M. Clémenceau calls a holiday Government, 
a Government that will rule as long as the Chamber is taking 
its holidays, and probably not very much longer. Its chief is 
M. Duclere, a man seventy years of age, who was Minister 
of Finance under the Republic of 1848. M. Duclere now takes 
the Foreign Office, and it is said that he has conditioned with 
M. Grévy that if the Assembly outvotes him on its reassem- 
bling, the President shall use his influence with the Senate to 
obtain a dissolution. M. Duclerc has been joined by a few 
Gambettists. General Billot is his Minister of War, Admiral 
Jauréguiberry his Minister of Marine, and M. Tirard his 
Minister of Finance. Many of the Ministers are very little 
known, and the programme of the new Government is modest. 
M. Duclere only says that the vote refusing the credit for 
the Suez Canal is to be regarded as a measure of prudence, 
not as declaring that, if her interests are deeply concerned, 
France will not intervene. In that case, the Government will 
at once convene the Chambers, and propose to them what it 
deems necessary for the honour of France. In fact, the new 
Government is for the present a Government of observation, 
and not a Government of action. 


Lord Carlingford, in unveiling on Wednesday Mr. Bruce 
Joy’s magnificent colossal statue of Mr. Gladstone, which has 
been given to the inhabitants of Bow by Mr. Theodore H. 
Bryant, said, very happily, “ Other great men in other ages have 
been fabulous beings after their death; it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
fate to have become a fabulous person during his life.” The 
“strange aversion and fear” which his name excites in many 
quarters in England, are reflections of imaginary qualities as 
absolutely unlike the great man himself, said Lord Carlingford, 
as Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue is like him. And yet in relation to 
Ireland, which is the subject on which Mr. Gladstone is most 
dreaded, Mr. Gladstone had but carried into execution the 
advice suggested by Lord Beaconsfield, before he had ever 
entered office as a Conservative statesman. After describing 
the bad laws and institutions which an unhappy history had 
imposed upon that country, after pointing out that nothing but 
the English connection, the power of England, maintained those 
laws and institutions unchanged, Mr. Disraeli in an early 
speech had asked this question,—* What, then, is the duty of 
an English Minister?” And his answer was, “ To effect by 
his policy those changes which a revolution would effect by 
force,—that is the Irish question.” A neater summary of the 
drift and import of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy could hardly 
be given, than that which Lord Carlingford thus derived from 
the advice of Mr. Gladstone’s great rival. 


Lord Granville added a few words, saying that he could not 
add much to the knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s public life, but 
that what he should have liked to do, had it been possible, was 
“to have given some notion of his inner life, of his merits as a 
colleague, of his charm as a political chief, and such details as 
would have added to your respect for him, strong feelings of 
sympathy with him as a man.” Doubtless, speaking to a crowd 
which filled a vast open space, it was impossible for Lord Gran- 
ville to give such details. But let us urge upon him to put them 
on record, so that at some fitting time we may have them in all 
their freshness. Lord Granville is very happy in his persona] 
sketches of statesmen familiar to him, and we know no one whose 
political reminiscences would be fuller of vivid detail and apt 
appreciation. His description a year or two ago of Mr. Villiers 
was a masterpiece of political etching. 








On Wednesday, Mr. Cowen brought on a discussion as 
to Mr. Playfair’s action in suspending sixteen Members, of 
some of whose culpability he himself did not seem at all 
sure, on the principle of constructive obstruction. The dis- 
cussion showed, we think, that the House is not at all 
well pleased with its own performance on the occasion; but, 
as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, it was the House which had 
assumed for itself the responsibility of what Mr. Playfair did, 
and it was hardly possible now to go back and blame Mr. 
Playfair. Mr. Dillwyn showed that the result of this dangerous 
action was that Irish Members were included in the suspension 
who were entirely innocent of obstruction,—in relation to one 
of the names, Mr. Playfair himself seemed quite at sea whether 
it was included in his list or not,—while several English 
Members who were quite as guilty of obstruction as almost any 
of the Irish Members, were left unpunished. Neither Mr. 
Raikes nor Sir Stafford Northcote gave any hearty support to 
the Chairman’s action, and the former evidently disapproved it. 
The discussion was talked out on Wednesday, and when called 
on again on Thursday, Mr. Cowen’s motion was negatived 
without a division; but it is clear enough that Mr. Playfair’s 
coup d'état was not cordially approved on either side of the 
House. Mr. Gladstone himself was careful not to say that he 
personally approved it. 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to us to have made a rather feeble reply 
to Mr. Lewis’s inane attack on Judge O’Hagan of the Irish 
Land Commission, for certain verses about the Union, said to 
have been contributed by him to the Dublin Nution, about forty 
years ago, when he can hardly have been out of his teens. 
It is not even certain, we believe, that Judge O’Hagan wrote 
the verses. He certainly has not, as the St. James’s Gazette 
says, “recently thought fit to republish them,” or in any way 
authorise their publication. But the truth is, the verses are a 
rough statement, in street-ballad form, of very common-place 
fact :— 

“‘ How did they pass the Union? 
By perjury and fraud.” 
Well, who has ever doubted that? The language used by Lord 
Plunket in the Irish House of Commons, and for which he, thirty 
years afterwards, declared himself impenitent in the English 
House of Lords, is far and away more fierce and violent than 
anything in these lines; and all Liberal statesmen of those 
days in Ireland and England spoke of the means adopted by 
Pitt and Castlereagh in carrying the Union, and repressing the 
previous rebellion, in language quite as coloured as the re- 
mainder of the verse. It is not necessary to repeal the Union 
because of the means by which it was carried; but the historian 
has yet to be born who will discover that those means were other 
than base and execrable. 


The Bank Holiday, or rather the three consecutive holidays 
which the Bank holiday generally ensures, were wonderfully fine 
this year, the sunset of Sunday,—we hope the Bank holiday- 
makers had time to enjoy it,—being one of those rare sunsets 
which, even in a year of fine sunsets like this, should confer as 
much enjoyment as a hundred thousand picnics and brass bands. 
But we fear that, on the whole, the holiday people were almost 
too much occupied in rushing about to enjoy it as they might. 
The Messrs. Cook organised no fewer than 130 special trains 
by the Midland Railway alone, in connection with this Bank 
holiday, and there was in the passenger traffic from many places 
an increase of fifty per cent. as compared with last year. 





We should be glad in the main that the young Princes who have 
just returned to England after their sail in the ‘ Bacchante’ 
were subjected, in crossing the Equator, to the silly horse-play 
which so many of our ship companies still regard as a high feat 
of humour, if we had much hope that they would take their 
experience on the occasion in the right light, and use their in- 
fluence to get this vulgar buffoonery done away with. “The 
Squadron crossed the line,” says the Times, “on November 28th, 
“when King Neptune held his usual revels, the custgmary duck- 
ing and shaving lasting on board the flagship from nine o’clock 
until two, during which 450 officers and men who had not pre- 
viously been operated upon were passed through the ordeal. 
On board the ‘ Bacchante,’ the young Princes were somewhat 
roughly treated by the sea-gods, one getting some soap in his 
eyes, which inconvenienced him for some time.” Will the young 
Princes regard their own inconvenience as giving them a sort of 
claim to justify the vexations,—not unfrequently sufferings,—of 
future victims, or rather, in the more honourable way, as 
calling upon them to abolish all this unmeaning, and often really 
tormenting barbarity ? 


Consols were on Friday 992 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ane 
MR. GLADSTONE ON EGYPT. 


N R. GLADSTONE'’S speech at the Mansion House is de- 
a clared, of course by his opponents, to be very rose- 
coloured, both as regards Ireland and as regards Egypt. As 
regards Ireland, it can hardly be called rose-coloured, because 
Mr. Gladstone keeps very close to the facts of the case, and 
does not indulge in speculation. It is a matter of fact, and 
not a matter for hope, that the agrarian offences have now 
for many months dwindled rapidly, in the track of the deci- 
sions of the Land Commissioners. Where the Land Court has 
passed, it has left behind it comparative peace, and a disposi- 
tion to abide by the law and its decisions. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, hopes that what has been so conspicuous during the 
last few months will be conspicuous during the next few years ; 
but he did not count his chickens before they were hatched, 
—he simply took note of the fact that what was but a hope 
when he last addressed a public meeting in the City, was now 
a realised hope, so far as a few months can realize a hope of 
which the very essence is a permanent and not a temporary 
change. 

Nor, as regards Egypt, can we see so much of the rose-coloured 
tint as our Conservative contemporaries discern, or fancy they 
discern, in the speech. Mr. Gladstone did not count on a rapid, 
dramatic, and striking success for our arms, He did not anti- 
cipate the course of military events at all. The only passages 
in which the so-called sanguineness of the Prime Minister is 
shown, is that in which he anticipates a too easy re-establish- 
ment of a reforming government in Egypt, and that in which 
he asserts that England has gone to Egypt “ with the con- 
sciousness that we were entitled to claim from other Powers, 
that which I believe they are ready to accord to us,—nay, 
which they have accorded,—namely, their confidence, their 
good-will, and their hearty good-wishes for the speedy and 
effectual success of the British arms.” On the former point 
we believe that Mr. Gladstone is really too sanguine, 
and to that we will immediately return. On the latter 
point, as Mr. Gladstone knows much more of the dis- 
position of the other Powers of Europe than the Conserva- 
tive newspapers know, and as he is not a man to speak in- 
accurately on such matters, we are disposed to think that he 
knows the truth of his own assertion; and, so far as we can 
judge by the public action of the European Powers, there is not 
one of them,—Turkey excepted, and speaking with some reserve 
of doubt about the bias of Russia,—of whom it does not appear 
to be true. Germany;at all events, the most powerful of them 
all, seems to be doing all in her power to smooth the way for 
inspiring confidence in the dispositions of England as to the 
protection of the Suez Canal. Prince Bismarck’s semi-official 
organ even throws cold water on the policy of the smaller 
Powers, and lays it down that England can and must be trusted 
to do for Europe that which is not only for her own interest, but 
also for that of Europe. For our own part, we have no manner 
of doubt that those of our contemporaries who would find more 
pleasure in the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s hopes than in the 
great increase of English influence abroad, will be disap- 
pointed, and forced to comfort themselves, by the mild gratifica- 
tions of patriotic feeling, for the severe mortifications of party 

ride. 
' But while we can see nothing over-sanguine in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view of the immediate situation, and would not wish 
for a finer delineation of what is needed in Egypt than he 
gives us, we must point out that on one point he does greatly 
underrate the difficulties of our position. To our minds there is 
some danger, notin going to Egypt with “clean hands,” not in 
the resolve to keep our purpose throughout as pure as that with 
which we go there, but in the anxiety which such an Adminis- 
tration as his is sure to feel to keep all the world convinced 
that our hands are clean and our purposes pure, and that 
neither the one nor the other are ever going to be sullied. 
Mr. Gladstone is certainly over-sanguine in his anticipations 
as to the prospect of conferring liberal institutions on Egypt. 
That is no easy business with any people so little used to 
political institutions as the Egyptians, and we fear that in the 
effort to vindicate our good intentions, we may possibly do 
mischief. Nothing can be nobler than Mr, Gladstone's pic- 
ture of our object in Egypt; but we cannot agree with 
him that after the military work is over, that object can 
easily be attained with “complete success,’ These objects 
he defines as two. The first is to keep “* the great gate between 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres” well open, and in 
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the hands of a Power civilised enough to keep order, and 
ensure the safety of the great highway of the world Dh 
other is to ensure to Egypt a good, an improving, and in the 
best sense, a popular Government. Mr. Gladstone says: : 
“We do not, my Lord Mayor, go to repress the inadces 
Egyptian liberties. We wish them well, for we have no in. 
terests in Egypt so great as that Egypt should be prosperous: 
and Egypt cannot in any other way so well or so effectually 
attain her own prosperity as by the enjoyment of a wise A 
regulated, and an expanding freedom. ..... We have nes 
the least reason to doubt that it is a good cause for which we 
are going to contend. Itis the cause of lawful authority, com- 
bined with practical reforms, and with every desire to promote 
free institutions in Egypt, and we have not the smallest 
reason to fear that our efforts will not be crowned with speed 
and complete success.” Now, that is the only point in the 
speech which makes us uneasy. Knowing, as we do, how 
eagerly this Government will desire to improve the social 
condition of the people in Egypt, and knowing, as 
we also do, how very anxious it will be not only to 
have “clean hands,” but to prove to Europe that it hag 
clean hands, we fear a certain conflict between the two not 
necessarily identical objects, and a subordination, perhaps, of 
the more important to the less important of the two. We 
ourselves have always felt for the better government of the 
miserable Egyptian people a certain passion of eagerness, 
We have grudged these Bondholders their usurious interest, 
not because they profited by it, but because we realised so 
clearly that it could only be squeezed out of the sweat and blood 
of the Egyptian people. It may be quite true, as Mr. Goschen 
has said, that if in former years the interest on the Debt had been 
lowered, the remission, instead of resulting in less labour and 
more prosperity to the Fellaheen, would only have gone into the 
pockets of military swindlers or Court favourites. But for that 
very reason, we have desired, with something more than ordinary 
political ardour, that the Government of Egypt might pass 
into hands competent to wield it with power, purity, and 
statesmanlike sagacity. Will this be the ultimate result of 
our success in putting down Arabi? We believe it will, if 
we keep the main object in view. But as an immediate 
result, it is hardly possible; and in the meantime there must 
be a considerable interval, in which it will be very difficult to 
do the right things, especially if we are mainly thinking of 
appearing to Europe in the most irreproachable light. To 
place the Government of a great Oriental country like India or 
Egypt on a right footing is no ordinary task, and we very 
much doubt whether it can be done effectually under the 
object-glasses of a thousand microscopes, at least by a Power 
quite as anxious to justify itself to Europe as it is to act justly, 
It seems to us that Mr. Gladstone is not a little sanguine as to 
the speed and completeness of any establishment and ex- 
pansion of Egyptian liberties, after such a crisis as this; 
and that whatever it may be possible to do in that direc- 
tion will not be rendered easier, but much more difficult, 
by the effort to convince Europe at every step that everything 
we do is purely disinterested, and done not for own sakes, but 
for the benefit of the people of the Khedive. Consider only 
how difficult it has proved to introduce anything like order 
and freedom into the government of such an island as 
Jamaica, where we have not invited the co-operation or 
criticism of Europe, where we have had absolute confidence 
in our own right to rule, and no fear at all of the meddling 
of other Powers. We shall have a much more difficult 
problem to solve in Egypt; more difficult, through the 
jealousies and passions which this military revolt will have 
aroused ; more difficult, through the constant intermeddling of 
intelligent strangers of all kinds,—such, for example, as Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt; more difficult, through the existence of a 
native army, with which it will always be possible for adven- 
turers to tamper. We go with all our hearts with Mr. 
Gladstone, in a deep and ardent desire to make the recast of 
the Government in Egypt a true reform for the benefit 
of the whole Egyptian people ; but we are by no means certain 
that this will, for some time to come, be consistent with the 
speedy evacuation of Egypt, of which Mr. Gladstone spoke so 
sanguinely in the House of Commons on Thursday, or with 
the eagerness to provide for that speedy evacuation which the 
Government certainly feel. Who is to apply pressure in the 
right direction, when we are gone? Then, again, as to the 
rapid development of what are called “liberal institutions,” 
there must be great difficulty. That the Notables at 
Cairo, for instance, would have banished Arabi, if they 





could, there is ample evidence; but there is also ample 
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evidence that when Arabi got hold of them and bent 
them to his will, he was able to do much more mischief by 
their aid than he could have done without their agency. There 
js no mistake greater, in the interests of the general population 
of any country, than the initiation of premature constitutions, 
which do not really consult for the common weal, and which do 
excite hope in the minds of a number of more or less compe- 
tent individuals that they may carve their own futures out of 
the pretext of patriotic designs, Arabi is himself a remarkable 
instance of the dangerous character of these premature insti- 
tutions in undermining legitimate authority, and turning 
engines of reform into means of oppression. 

What we wish to urge, then, is this.—that every guarantee 
shall be taken for the mitigation of the sufferings of the 
much oppressed Egyptians, especially that of materially 
diminishing, at the expense of the Bondholders, the taxation 
by which they are ground down, as well as lightening the con- 
ditions of their labour; and that this shall be our main object, 
—so much our main object, that the attempt to justify all we 
do in the very first instance to Europe, shall be considered as 
of comparatively little importance. Let us not be too eager to 
develope “ show ” liberties, which have no real meaning, and 
may be most mischievous in the result. Let us not be always 
thinking of demonstrating our disinterestedness to Europe by a 
speedy evacuation, but rather of permanently ameliorating the 
lot of the Egyptians themselves. We sympathise to the highest 
conceivable degree with Mr. Gladstone’s end, but we have some 
misgivings about that not unnatural desire to avoid all appear- 
ance of arbitrariness in the eyes of Europe, which is but too 
likely to end in the adoption of plausible and unsound consti- 
tutional means. Disinterestedness is a great quality, but 
then, in its highest form, it must even be indifferent to the 
reputation of disinterestedness. What we fear is, that the 
Government may be so anxious to approve themselves to 
Europe in all they do in Egypt, that their political action, 
after the military work is done, may be deficient in prompti- 
tude, in energy, and in durability. No good will be done in the 
reform of such a country as Egypt without clear and strong 
administration that does not stop to consider every minute 
what Europe may say. ‘They have said :—What said they ? 
Do ye weel, and let them say,” is a good Scotch proverb, and 
one peculiarly applicable to the government of Asiatic States 
in which there is no coherent public opinion. The only fear 
we have in relation to Egypt is that, in the zeal for disin- 
terestedness on the one hand, and for approving ourselves to 
the concert of Europe on the other, the British Government 
may not go straight to the mark of so reforming the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive as to increase the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the population, but may consider too much the com- 
paratively very insignificant object of demonstrating to Europe 
that we are not pursuing selfish objects, that we are working 
with “ clean hands” and “ pure purposes” for the civilisation 
of the world, and that we are as eager to be gone out of Egypt 
as we were reluctant to go there. 


THE LORDS AND THE ARREARS BILL. 


N R. GLADSTONE has bought off the Lords very cheaply, 

though we believe that he might and ought to have 
given less. If the compromise proposed by Lord Lymington, 
who is or will be a very large Irish proprietor, and who 
represents the best managed estate in all Ireland, had been 
proposed, instead of that offered by Mr. Gladstone, the Arrears 
Bill would have been as safe as it is now, and its effect 
more speedy in restoring confidence to the poorer tenants. Mr. 
Gladstone’s single concession of importance to the Lords is 
this,—that unpaid arrears shall for the period of seven years 
retain a partial lien on the tenant’s tenant-right, so that 
if he should sell it, which he need not do, the value 
obtained for it shall, to the amount of either an additional 
year’s arrears, or to the amount of half the purchase- 
money, whichever happens to be least, be liable for 
the landlord's undischarged arrears. Lord Lymington pro- 
posed to substitute three years for seven, and got a good 
number of English Members to vote with him ; but the offer 
of the Government, once made, could not, of course, be re- 
tracted. We should prefer Lord Lymington’s amendment, 
because the whole object of the Arrears Bill being to give the 
poorer tenantry a new start, either in Ireland or as emigrants 
in some other country, the long period of seven years during 
which the arrears may now hang over their heads, as a 
lien which will discourage the sale of the tenant-right, and 





therefore discourage emigration, must be a period of extended 
suspense. A three years’ period would have been much better, 
especially when we consider that many of these arrears have 
always been wholly nominal, the landlord never expecting to 
get them, and only using them as a screw by which to extract 
what he could. But though we feel no doubt that Lord 
Lymington’s proposal would have been adequate for its pur- 
pose, and more intrinsically just, it can hardly bedenied that the 
surrender of the Conservative majority in the Lords has been 
cheaply bought. The Standard’s effort to persuade its Tory 
readers that the Commons had yielded a virtual victory to the 
Lords, must seem rather Machiavellian to its readers, when 
contrasted with Lord Salisbury’s frank declaration that the 
Commons had conceded nothing of any importance, and that 
on the whole principle at stake he himself had been absolutely 
defeated by the lukewarmness of his own followers. Lord Salis- 
bury knows what he fought for, and loudly declares that he has 
not gained it ; that hé is ina very small minority, that his party 
are no longer his followers, that they have allowed him to 
lead them to the charge, but have then insisted that he should 
accept terms which he himself repudiates as disgraceful and 
unjust. No more pathetic testimony to the victory of the 
Commons could be imagined. The policy of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, assisted by the wise timidity of the Conservative 
Peers, has triumphed over the policy of Lord Salisbury; 
and for the future we imagine that even if Lord Salisbury 
continues to lead the Conservative party in the Lords,—a 
matter on which there is some doubt,—he will do so with the 
discouraging feeling that whenever the Duke of Richmond 
differs from him, the Duke of Richmond is more likely to carry 
the party with him, than he himself. This is not a pleasant 
consideration for a brilliant orator like Lord Salisbury. To 
feel that while your party will use your oratory to produce 
whatever effect it may, they will not follow your judgment at 
the critical moment, is depressing. And we are not sure that 
a proud and high-spirited Peer like Lord Salisbury will be able 
to bear it. If he refuses to bear it, and retires into independ- 
ence and isolation, as a volunteer who is even too Tory for the 
Tories, the House of Lords will become a duller, but a safer 
assembly than it is now. For though Lord Salisbury 
has failed once to command obedience, he may not fail 
always. With a leader less wise and trusted than Mr. 
Gladstone at the head of the House of Commons, and 
with a party less penetrated by fear than the Tory party 
are on the subject of Irish landed property, Lord Salisbury 
might some day succeed where it would have been better for 
him to fail, and where the Peerage, as a whole, might rue the 
consequences. And even if Lord Salisbury retains the leader- 
ship, he will retain it with a certain doubt of his own power to 
determine the course of the party, which must, we think, 
alter, to some extent, his tone. It may alter it for the better, 
—may make him soberer in levelling at his autagonists whole- 
sale charges of abetting plunder and dishonesty, which he finds 
even the Peerage of England unwilling to sustain. Or it may alter 
his tone for the worse,—make his tongue all the bitterer for the 
diminished sense of responsibility which he will feel ; and this, 
we suspect, looking to Lord Salisbury’s character, is the more 
probable alternative of the two. In that case, his ultimate re- 
tirement from the head of the Tory party in the Lords must be 
only a question of time. In any case, we congratulate the House 
of Lords on its wise reluctance to provoke a quarrel with the 
Commons, in which it must ultimately have been worsted. 
Lord Salisbury should have been the leader of French reaction- 
aries, Cautious English squires, timid English Peers, are not 
the sort of troops who can ever appreciate the defiant hauteur, 
and reckless passion for trampling on his antagonists, which 
mark Lord Salisbury’s political temper. 

We confess to a very profound sense of relief that the crisis 
is over. The loss of the Arrears Bill would have been a great 
danger to the Peers,—that, however, would have been their 
own affair,—but it would have been a much greater danger 
to Ireland. The real necessity for the Arrears Bill was 
pointed out best, perhaps, by Mr. Forster, in the debate of 
Tuesday night. Without it, the number of evictions in- 
tended -not chiefly or at all to secure arrears, but to clear 
the estate of unprofitable tenants, had already become very 
formidable, and these evictions were telling most dangerously 
on the imagination of the whole Irish people. It is only in 
a comparatively small part of Ireland that these wholesale 
evictions to clear the estates of small tenants are going on, or 
could be going on. If the whole number of tenants so evicted 
could be disciplined and drilled into a rebel army, it would 
not be a formidable force. But the injustice certainly done by 
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these evictions produces a disastrous effect far beyond the range 
of the victims’ immediate friends and acquaintances. Well-to- 
do tenants in Limerick and Wexford believe themselves more 
or less wronged, because they hear of the indisputable wrongs 
of miserable cottiers in Donegal and Galway. The unjust 
evictions of rack-rented cottiers produce an effect on low- 
rented leaseholders who are in no danger of eviction at all, 
and all Ireland catches fire at the burning straw of a few 
poor hovels. It was essential to the social pacification 
which the Land Act is producing, that these evictions 
of cottiers for arrears of rent, which, in many cases, ought 
never to have been exacted at all, since they arose 
wholly out of excessive rents, should cease. And with 
this Bill they will cease, except so far as the poorest class 
of all are concerned, those who cannot even manage to offer a 
single year’s rent, so as to qualify themselves for the protec- 
tion of the Arrears Bill. In this case, emigration is the only 
remedy and no doubt the legitimate remedy; and for this 
case we hope that the emigration clauses of the Arrears Bill 
itself will provide a remedy. In all other cases—probably in 
all cases of industrious men whose sufferings have been due 
only to bad seasons and excessive rents—the Arrears Bill will 
offer a protection against eviction and secure for the tenant 
the benefit of the Land Act. We shall hope, therefore, from 
this time forth to see the Land policy of the Government 
fairly tried in Ireland. And we shall be the first to admit 
that it can no longer be laid to the door of Conservative 
obstruction, if that policy does not produce the fruit 
which we confidently expect from it, and which, indeed, toa 
moderate, but as yet quite adequate extent, it is already 
actually producing. 





LORD SALISBURY AT HATFIELD. 


ORD SALISBURY was meant for a demagogue, after all. 
There is a peculiar abandon in his speeches to the Bank 
holiday-makers at Hatfield which we do not find in any of his 
other addresses. In 1879 he communicated to the fortunate 
Conservative pilgrims to Hatfield the great principle which 
underlay the seizure of Cyprus. It was the carrying-out of a de- 
liberate policy—a policy as old as Elizabeth—of seizing vantage 
points for the solution of particular questions. It was not right, he 
told the celebrators of the Bank holiday, to take any individual 
step of our foreign policy, and criticise it apart. No, he said, 
“You must rather look upon this as part of a great historic policy, 
and ask whether England owes much or owes little to that 
policy having been pursued. We have made efforts to secure 
a strategic position to a valuable ally” [7.e., the command of 
the Balkans to Turkey], “ we have taken up an important and 
most valuable Naval station; we have strengthened so that it 
is impregnable the only assailable frontier of India” [this was, 
of course, before the massacre of our representative at Cabul], 
“we have made sure of our colonial possessions in the far 
South. But these things must not be judged individually ; 
their strength and merit are that they are parts of a whole, 
links in a long chain. They are chapters in that great historical 
policy which ever since the Revolution, I might say ever 
since the reign of Elizabeth, has been pursued. And if you 
would judge of their value, you must extend your view, and 
gaze upon the prospect as a whole.” It was in that speech that 
he described the impotent and disastrous attack on Afghanistan 
as “the most momentous Asiatic war which England ever 
waged,” and represented Sir Bartle Frere’s invasion of Zululand 
as “an attack by savages on our colonies which came upon us 
as out of a thunder-cloud.”’ Last Monday, Lord Salisbury 
again received a Conservative Working Men’s Association at 
Hatfield, and again entertained it with a romance. He began 
by describing the present Ministry as “a Ministry coming in 
on peace principles,’—which it certainly did not. It came 
in, no doubt, on principles opposed to some of Lord Salis- 
bury’s wars, but with explicit declarations of its approbation 
of intervention in other cases where intervention has been 
severely disapproved by Lord Salisbury, and disapproved 
for no better reason, that we can understand, than because 
that intervention, though strictly just, and one sanctioned by 
treaty, was an intervention unfavourable to what Lord Salis- 
bury calls England’s traditional “ friends,’—of whom the 
chief is Turkey. After describing the Government as one 
established on Peace principles,—which it never was,—Lord 
Salisbury goes on to descant on the inconsistency of such a 
Government “attacking a national party, or at least a so- 
called national party, using for that purpose Indian 
troops paid out of the Indian revenue, calling out the Re- 


carrer, 
serves, moving for a Vote of Credit, employing Cyprus as 9 


place of arms.” Lord Salisbury was, of course, aware that 
he spoilt his rhetoric by his own flash of honesty TL 
ld have described the Egyptian muti ational 
would have descri e Egyptian mutineers as a national 
party, if he could, solely because they are opposed to the present 
Government ; but the phrase was too conspicuously Opposed to 
all his own convictions to pass his lips without choking him 
so he made the reservation which spoiled his invective, Indeed, 
not only is the Egyptian policy of the present Government not 
directed against a National party, but it is directed against 
those who are breaking compact with Europe to the disadvan. 
tage of the Egyptian people, very much as the Turks were 
breaking compact with Europe to the disadvantage of 
Montenegro, when this same Government threatened them 
with a naval demonstration in the Adriatic and the 
seizure of the port of Smyrna. Not only, then, is 
there no occasion for Lord Salisbury’s pretended ur. 
prise, but the Government are now acting in Egypt pre- 
cisely on the principles on which they have previously acted 
in Montenegro and in Greece, though they are making greater 
sacrifices for similar ends, but Lord Salisbury knows that 
there is no such occasion, for he betrays the secret of his 
irritation with the foreign policy of the Government. After 
an attack on their Irish policy, to which we will retum 
presently, Lord Salisbury explains the cause of his re. 
sentment :—-“ Hitherto, it has been our practice to do 
all we could to cultivate the alliance of this country with 
Turkey, because Turkey has always been a good ally of 
England, and her interests were in many respects bound up 
with our own. We have changed all that, and the outcome 
of our new policy is this,—that for the sake of obtaining the 
co-operation of France, and getting a mandate from the Euro- 
pean Concert,—which is a body in which many Powers take 
part, and amongst them Russia—for the purpose, I say, of 
obtaining these two advantages, we have separated ourselves 
entirely from our old ally, and have got in exchange, not the 
French alliance, not the mandate of the European Concert, 
but the enmity of Turkey.” Considering that we got the 
enmity of Turkey by our promptness in resisting the mili- 
tary revolt in Egypt, which Turkey had favoured, there is no 
great wonder in that, if it be true; but in point of fact, it 
seems very likely that our so-called enemy will be more easily 
converted by the promptitude with which we have attacked 
her creatures and exposed her own duplicity, than 
she ever would have been by the policy of petting and con- 
ciliation, which Lord Salisbury prefers. ‘I have pointed out 
the difference,” says Lord Salisbury, “between the old and 
new policies, because it is a serious illustration of the effect of 
despising your friends, and expecting them to remain true to 
you all the same.” What Lord Salisbury has always adyo- 
cated, indeed, was to let Turkey break the conditions of the 
Treaty of Berlin as much as she chose, in order to bribe her, 
by our connivance in this respect, to become our tool in 
Egypt, and our ally against Russia. We doubt whether she 
would have been either the one or the other, even if Lord 
Salisbury had been allowed to continue that masterly chain of 
policy which, according to him, stretches from the days of 
Elizabeth to the days of Lord Beaconsfield. But whether she 
would or not, a baser policy can hardly be conceived than that 
of bribing Turkey, by excusing her bad-faith to other Powers, 
to serve our purposes. We rather judge that whatever absten- 
tion from injury,—for active help is not to be expected from 
such a Power,—is to be got out of Turkey, we shall get better 
by our present open and manly course, than by the disreput- 


‘able subterfuges of Lord Salisbury. 


With regard to Ireland, Lord Salisbury attacks the Govern- 
ment on the very worst ground. He denies that the policy of 
doing justice to our enemies in Ireland,—d.e., the mass of the 
Irish people—is right or wise at all; at least, if removing 
gross and most unfair inequalities, such as the Irish Protestant 
Establishment, be in his opinion, as it hardly can help 
being, a matter of justice. ‘In old times,’ he says, 
“we kept to the common principles by which all orders of 
society were ruled, and if we gave any encouragement, it was 
to people who were loyal to England, and not to those who 
were disloyal and hated her. You have changed all that. 
You have done all you can to wound the feelings and alienate 
the affections of those on whose support your empire in Ire- 
land is built, and you have done so to bribe your opponents 
into obedience to a law which they have not obeyed.” Not 
at all. We have done so, because we knew and admitted that 
the law which our opponents refused to obey was an unjust law, 





which we ourselves, under similar circumstances, should have 
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bey ; and we thought that a law of religious in- 
eo cape ege-favouritiam, which is the law Lord Salisbury 
thinks one of right policy, was a law disgraceful to the United 
Kingdom, and quite enough to account for the disloyalty of 
the Irish people. But of that Lord Salisbury takes no account. 
‘Gratify your friends, and mortify your enemies, appears to 
be the main principle on which this great statesman would 
conduct both the internal policy of the Three Kingdoms and 
the external policy of the whole Empire. wih 
On Monday, Lord Salisbury was evidently already hesitating 
as to his power to carry out the declaration of war which 
he had threatened to make to the House of Commons. F At 
least he prepared himself in his speech for either the high- 
handed or the Jow-handed policy. He was, as the sailors 
say, when a ship is passing from one tack to another, and 
has not yet got round, “in stays.” Of the Arrears Bill, 
he said, “It is a dull subject, and I do not think it a measure 
of very great importance in its practical operation, and I do 
not know in the least what either House of Parliament will 
do, but as it is possible that the House of Lords may say, 
‘The measure contains, in its present form, principles which 
are so direct a departure from sound policy, that we cannot 
sanction them without the authorisation of the people,’ I may 
say a few words on the subject ;” and the few words dilated 
on the extreme danger of encouraging dishonesty, and 
bribing men to desist from hiding behind hedges to shoot 
at you, by giving them leave to cheat their landlords. But 
Lord Salisbury did not explain how that policy,—wicked as it 
undoubtedly would be,—differs in principle from his own,— 
that you ought to favour or protect your friends as much as 
you can, even when, like Turkey, they are breaking their solemn 
compacts with others ; and to bear hardly on your enemies, so 
long as bearing hardly on them pleases your friends. We con- 
fess that this policy, which he approves, seems to us justas wicked 
as the policy which he so justly condemns but which he fails 
to connect with any party in the State. However, whether it is 
common honesty or not for which he had intended to get the 
Lords to fight, until the opposite policy—the policy of dis- 
honesty, we suppose,—had gained “the authorisation of the 
people,’"—after which he seems to have been well inclined to 
accept it, Lord Salisbury has, as we now know, discovered his 
inability to bring his troops to the onset. Whatever evil 
principles the Arrears Bill may involve, they are not thought 
by the majority of the Conservative Peers practically important 
enough to combat even till they get the “ authorisation of the 
people.” Asawhole, the speechis one of the most thorough dema- 
gogic speeches we ever read. It admits that “ the authorisa- 
tion of the people” may whitewash what Lord Salisbury himself 
describes as dishonesty. It urges the doctrine that you ought to 
favour your friends, even though you think your friends to 
be acting unjustly ; and it compares the bombardment of the 
mutineers in Alexandria, who were disobeying the orders 
both of their own Government and of the Sultan—so far as 
he dared give his orders publicly,—to the invasion of Zulu- 
land by England, which, at the time, Lord Salisbury 
described as the invasion of Natal by Zululand. It is hardly 
possible to find a speech fuller of the demagogue’s unscrupulous 
morality than Lord Salisbury’s speech at Hatfield ; it surpasses 
m unscrupulousness even the speech of 1879, when he had not 
yet convinced himself that “the authorisation of the people” 
is sufficient sanction for what the Duke of Buccleugh suavely 
terms “‘rascally ”’ legislation. 





SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 


Ee this title, a telling pamphlet against the Anglo- 

French policy in Egypt has been published by Mr. 
Seymour Keay, of whom we know nothing, beyond this pam- 
phlet. He is evidently deeply prejudiced in favour of the 
Egyptians, including even the late Khedive ; and his pamphlet 
1s very one-sided. Nevertheless, after all allowance has been 
made for the exaggerations and unconscious misrepresentations 
of thorough-going partisanship, enough remains to justify Mr. 
Keay in characterising as “a tale of shame” the treatment of 
Egypt by civilised Europe. Twenty years ago, Egypt had no 
public debt, But the late Khedive, who inherited a splendid 
fortune, to which he made vast additions by every species of 
Oppression and cruelty, found that his sensual pleasures and ex- 
pensive habitshad outrun his splendidincome. He was hopelessly 
in debt, and had recourse to the spendthrift’s usual expedient, — 
aloan. In his character of Ruler of Egypt, he contracted, in 
1862-4, two loans, amounting to £10,000,000.. It was nothing 
to him, so long as he could gratify his passions, that he was 











involving his people in misery, and his country in financial 
ruin. So long as he could borrow on the security of the 
State, he did not seem to care what interest he paid for his 
loans, which amounted in 1868 to about £25,000,000. At 
this stage of the spendthrift’s career, the Porte became 
alarmed, and made some effort to stop the extravagance of 
the Khedive. Mr, Keay extols the Porte for its intervention ; 
and this is one of the many proofs which he gives of his 
unfair bias. He can hardly be so simple as to believe that 
the Porte was inspired by any anxiety for the welfare of the 
Egyptians. Its motive was patent and twofold. First, it 
feared that the Khedive was gradually killing a goose that 
had so long laid golden eggs for the Sultan and his minions. 
If Egypt were ruined, the Palace and the Pashas of Stamboul 
would lose a large annual revenue. Secondly, Ismail was 
devoting some portion of his loans to the creation of an 
Egyptian Army and the purchase of ironclads, possibly with 
the view of acting over again the part of Ibrahim Pasha, 
It was not only the avarice of the Porte that was touched, 
but the pride and power of the Sultan in addition. But 
partly by clever chicanery, and partly by means of enormous 
bribes, the Sultan and Pashas were pacified and cajoled, and 
the Egyptian Debt was run up to about £90,000,000. 

Even from Mr. Keay’s own narrative, the late Khedive is 
seen to be about as bad and unscrupulous a specimen of an 
Oriental despot as it is possible to conceive. Yet Mr. Keay 
paints Ismail as a sincere patriot, whose motives are to be 
pronounced honest, and whose word an English official ought 
to accept implicitly, This extreme tenderness towards all, 
Egyptian or Turk, who have been opposed to the policy of 
the Anglo-French Control, exposes Mr. Keay’s ardent pleading 
to considerable suspicion. He has, in fact, greatly overstated, 
and thereby greatly weakened, his case, in the eyes of all who 
regard the facts dispassionately. This is a pity, because ex- 
posures, inaccuracy, and unfairness, on some points, will 
probably tend to discredit him on the far larger number of 
points on which he is quite right. There can be no question, 
for example, that under the late Khedive the entire class of 
Egyptian officials was, for the most part, thoroughly corrupt. 
When, therefore, Messrs, Rivers Wilson and Bligni¢res began 
to *‘ weed out as quickly as possible the old leaven of useless 
and corrupt officials,’ it does not by any means follow that 
Mr. Keay is justified in imputing to the English and French 
agents no worthier motive than a desire to fill Egypt with a 
host of expensive European employés. His case was strong 
enough, without this gratuitous attack on two honourable men. 
The English and French Agents were probably injudicious 
in dismissing so many Native employés, and filling their places 
with Europeans, Upwards of 500 natives were dismissed 
from oflice within a few months, apparently without any kind 
of compensation. It was in 1878 that this process of substi- 
tuting foreign for native officials was begun by the French 
and English Agents, and in the beginning of this year the 
number of European officials in Egypt drawing pay from the 
Government was 1,325, and the amount of their pay was 
£373,000. This undoubtedly seems a scandal, though it pro- 
bably involved a good deal of real saving to Egypt. It might, 
certainly, have been better to have put up, for some time at 
least, with the dishonesty and incompetence of Native officials, 
rather than expose France and England to the reasonable im- 
putation of using Egypt for their own benefit, and not for the 
good of the natives. Two facts were quite plain,even to the 
minds of the ignorant Fellaheen; one, that European Control 
for some time made their heavy burthen no lighter; the other, 
that the only class whose interests the European Control pro- 
tected, at whatever cost and to the uttermost farthing, was the 
foreign Bondholders. The only thing upon which the Consul- 
General always insisted, and insisted with success, was the 
punctual payment of the coupons. And he knows the cost at 
which the pound of flesh was extracted from the natives. 
There is no attempt at concealment. Mr. Vivian frankly 
admits, in despatch after despatch, the cruel methods to 
which the Khedive resorted in collecting his revenue. Yet 
no Shylock ever extorted the payment of his bond with more 
unrelenting persistence than did he. It is a discreditable 
story, and gives the Egyptians excellent reason for heartily 
hating the whole tribe of Europeans, who were thus paid out of 
the wretchedness of the native population. Nevertheless, no one 
who knows anything about it denies that in the latest period of 
the Control, very great relief was afforded to the Fellaheen by 
the regulation of forced labour then introduced. 

Another graye abuse is the exemption of Europeans 
from taxation. There was good reason for this exemp- 
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tion, while Egypt was under the direct administration 
of the Turkish Government. So atrociously oppressive 
and unjust has been the Mussulman system of administra- 
tion, and that of the Turks in particular, that the European 
Powers were obliged at an early date to extort from the 
Porte the series of exemptions which go under the name of 
“ Qapitulations.” It is in virtue of these ancient stipulations 
that Europeans in Egypt are free from taxation. Justifiable 
as this immunity was in the past, there is no justification for 
either it, or some other privileges which Europeans continue to 
enjoy in Egypt. One result of the system is a vast amount of 
smuggling, most injurious to the revenues of Egypt, and which 
is conducted entirely by Europeans. ‘ The country,” says our 
Consul-General, “ is full of contraband goods thus imported, 
which are openly sold under the eye of the authorities, who 
are powerless to interfere.” And he adds, “ All these crying 
abuses little concern the governing classes here. If they are 
imposed upon by Europeans, they mercilessly exact more than 
the equivalent from the native Fellah, who, patient and 
hard-working as he is, alone bears the whole burden, and pays 
all the penalty, without having any one to plead for him.” 

The question is, whether Arabi Pasha is the man to deliver 
Egypt from all the evils which Mr. Keay so vividly describes. 
The assertion is monstrous. Mr. Keay admits that Arabi’s 
first act on gaining power was to increase the Army, and nearly 
double the military budget. He holds, indeed, that it was 
impolitic to reduce so large a number of officers to half-pay. 
But, on the other hand, Egypt had no use for so large an 
army ; and the fact that the country was being depleted for the 
benefit of the Bondholders, is no proof that an increased military 
expenditure was the proper remedy. Arabi has never shown 
any sympathy with the Fellaheen, and there can be no manner 
of doubt that he and his fellows desired the expulsion of the 
Europeans, not in the interest of the Fellah, but in the interest 
of the governing class, Mr. Keay is, moreover, at direct issue 
with Sir E. Malet on several matters of fact, with which we 
dealt last week. Mr. Keay, in fact, makes the same accusations 
as have been made by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and Sir E. Malet has 
met them by anticipation with a flat contradiction. Mr. 
Keay’s pamphlet, however, one-sided as it is, demands a reply 
from those concerned, and he has done good service in calling 
further attention to some grievous wrongs. 





LORD PENZANCE’S SORROWS. 


T has long been suspected that the official life of Lord 
Penzance, like that of the policeman in the opera with 
which he has at least a titular connection, “ is not a happy 
one ;” but its full desolation was never known until the other 
day. The general impression had been that his habit of 
sitting in a Committee-room of the House of Lords had at 
least been a matter of choice. Opinions differed indeed as to 
the precise motive of the choice. It has been variously attri- 
buted to a determination to sit where he pleases, to a desire 
to give full play to the ingenuity of Mr. Arthur Charles, and 
to a lurking sympathy with the Ritualists, whom officially he 
is obliged to harry. It was only when the Prestbury Ritual 
case was mentioned in the Court of Appeal that the truth 
came out. Lord Penzance’s moving story was told with pathetic 
simplicity by Mr. Jeune. “At the present time,” he said, “ Lord 
Penzance is Judge of the Court of Arches, but he is unable to 
transact the business of the Court, because these proceedings 
raise the question whether he has a right to sit at Westmin- 
ster.” The Master of the Rolls, thereupon, asked why Lord 
Penzance could not sit at Lambeth Palace, the question being, 
perhaps, prompted by the recollection that the Dean of the 
Arches, in the days when the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was not, used to be appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. To this, Mr. Jeune replied in these remarkable words, 
** Because the Archbishop of Canterbury will not allow him.” 
There is something almost shocking in the levity of the Master 
of the Rolls’ rejoinder. ‘ Let him go somewhere else within 
the jurisdiction.” But where is he to go? The Courts in 
which his happier brethren sit are either occupied or closed, 
and it would be hardly decent for the Dean of the Arches 
to hire a room at a public-house, or to sit under an um- 
brella at a street-corner, like a benevolent lady on Hos- 
pital Saturday. Hence his love for the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Lords. Within these precincts, whether or not 
they make part of the Province of Canterbury, his person is, at 
least, respected. He is a Peer, and in that character he comes 
in for a little of the deference which, in his judicial character, 
he has hitherto failed to obtain. It is not only in its bearing 








on Lord Penzance that this incident in the Court of A : 
: : Appeal ig 
interesting. It opens up a large field of speculation in it 
bearing on the Archbishop of Canterbury. From this ah : 
dignitary, if from no one else in the Province, Lord Dunas 
might have expected some consideration. He believes himself 
to be the Judge of the Arches Court of Canterbury, and it h 

. : as 
not till now been suspected that the Archbishop has any doubt 
as to the validity of his claim to this office. But what are wo 
to think on this head, now that we know that the Archbisho 
of Canterbury will have none of him? Lord Penzance finds 
so to say, the door of his official parent closed against him just 
at the time when the dignified shelter he might natural] 
have hoped to find there would be most convenient. It ig in 
vain that he tells the Archbishop that he has nowhere else to 
sit. All that he gets by way of answer is the announcement 
that he must not sit there. Why should the Archbishop of 
Canterbury be thus cruel to a Judge, with whose creation he 
had so much to do? We are disposed to believe that it is the 
Archiepiscopal way of showing regret for the part he had in 
the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act. Ritualist 
prosecutions are no longer to his taste, and though he cannot 
yet bring himself to introduce a Bill to suspend them, he 
is not disposed to do anything that can in the least 
facilitate them. Finding a place where Lord Pep. 
zance can sit is a very obvious way of facilitating 
them. If no objection could have been taken to Lord 
Penzance’s judgments on the score of their having been pro- 
nounced in places not contemplated by the statutes from 
which his jurisdiction is derived, Ritual prosecutions would 
have been attended with one element of uncertainty the less, 
and the Established Church would have been brought a cor- 
responding distance nearer to disruption. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has only to allow Lord Penzance to sit at Lambeth, 
to take this obstruction, at all events, out of the way. The 
ease of “ Martin v. Mackonochie,” for example, which stood 
for hearing last Saturday, has been postponed, until it 
has been finally decided whether the Palace of West- 
minster is a Royal Peculiar, or until Lambeth Palace can 
be procured for the hearing. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury knows what he is about. The seemingly unin- 
telligible refusal to give house-room to Lord Penzance 
has a real purpose. Unpleasant as it must be for a Judge to 
feel that, like the dove sent out from the Ark, he has no rest 
for the sole of his foot, the sufferer may console himself with 
the reflection that it is for the good of the Church of England 
that his spiritual superior has condemned him thus to 
wander. 

Much, however, as we approve of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s action, we cannot but feel that it ought to be the 
prelude to something more decided. If the Archbishop has 
really come to think that under present circumstances ritual 
prosecutions are a mistake, he ought to visit them with 
something more than incidental discouragement. The 
true policy in the present stage of the controversy has 
been well pointed out by the Bishop of Salisbury in 
his recent Charge. The Bishop admits that what is ulti- 
mately wanted is not toleration, but comprehension, and 
he sketches out a plan by which comprehension might be 
secured. But then, he says, toleration and comprehension 
may “each be good and necessary in its own time and place, 
and each perfectly compatible with the other at its time and 
place ;” and for the present, while the Royal Commission is 
sitting, and no one knows what legislation may be suggested 
in its Report, it is toleration, not comprehension, that is 
wanted. We quite agree with the Bishop of Salisbury. Com- 
prehension is the goal to keep in view; toleration is the im- 
mediate means by which this goal may be brought nearer. 
Comprehension is a big business. It means a great deal of 
debate in the country, many sittings of Convocation, the pre- 
paration and passage through both Houses of an Act of 
Parliament modifying the disputed Rubrics. Toleration 
means very much less than this. All that is needed 
to secure it is a short Act of Parliament, suspending 
all proceedings in Ritual suits until a certain time 
after the Royal Commission has presented its Re- 
port. A measure of this kind would prejudice no one. 
Even the labour of the Church Association would not of 
necessity be lost. If, after there had been time to give the 
question the consideration it deserves, and which was not given 
to it when the Public Worship Regulation Act was under dis- 
cussion, Parliament determined to put down Ritualism, the 
proceedings might all be resumed at the stage at which they 
had been suspended. All that would certainly be prevented 
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would be the flagrant absurdity of imprisoning or depriving 
men for disobedience to Courts whose constitution and juris- 
diction are under investigation, and for acts which Parliament 
may hereafter think it expedient to permit. The proper and 
natural person to introduce such a Bill is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his readiness to put what obstacles he can in 
Lord Penzance’s already rugged path suggests a hope that 
next Session he will supplement his prohibition of Ritual 
prosecutions at Lambeth, by presenting a Bill to suspend 
Ritual prosecutions either at Lambeth or anywhere else. 








THE QUEST OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 

T is quite clear that, as a rule, English holiday-makers do 

I not desire rest. In the neighbourhood of London, at 

Jeast, the more popular amusements of the Bank Holiday were 

those active and sociable amusements, which give rise to the 

greatest exertions and the greatest crowds. Without count- 

ing more distant excursions, London may have been said 

to scatter itself on Monday over an area of at least 1,000 

square miles, say, the whole ring contained between the circle 

on the circumference of which the Crystal Palace or the 

Alexandra Palace stands, and the circle on the circumference of 

which lies Windsor Castle. On the other hand, a great many 

country people rushed to the centre of this ring, and streaming 

up to London, visited the Zoological Gardens, or the Tower, or 

the South Kensington Museum. Nearly 45,000 visited the 

Crystal Palace, while about 69,000 were taken by train to Rich- 

mond, to walk on the terrace, attend the féte in the Deer Park, 

and to row on the river. More than 30,000 went to Kew 

Gardens. Some 40,000 went to Hampton Court. About 

100,000 left London by steam-boats for river or sea-side excur- 

sions. On the other hand, near 9,000 persons visited the Tower ; 

9,500 the Horticultural Gardens; 16,000 the South Kensington 

Museum; and 23,000 the Zoological Gardens; so that the 

rush inwards to the centre was by no means insignificant, even 

if the rush outwards was even more striking. On the whole, it 

must be said that holiday-makers do not share, but seek society, 

even though they very naturally prefer to enjoy that society under 

less close restraints than a great city usually affords. What is 

sought by them is not so much calm as stimulus, not so much 

beauty as excitement. Wherever they go, they seek especially 

places where either balloonists are to make an ascent, or where 

bands are playing, or where the visitors stream through magnifi- 

cent public rooms, gazing at pictures on the walls, or where there 

isa great performance going on, the attraction of all attractions 
certainly being a gay crowd. MHoliday-making is not the 
quest for relaxation, so much as the quest for stimulation,—not 
for a release from strenuousness, but a pursuit of strenuous- 
ness of another kind. In fact, holiday-making appears to be 
the effort of insufficiently expressed vitality to declare itself 
more effectually, rather than the springing-back of an over- 
strained spring into comparative quiescence. And what appears 
most worthy of notice is that the direction in which chiefly the 
multitudes feel their life insufficiently stimulated is the direction 
of sociability. They want to know more of each other, not less, 
—and especially more of each other in those moods in which the 
sense of duty and of direct business functions is thrown off, 
though not thrown off by way of exchange for their most 
spontaneous and natural moods. We say “not by way of ex- 
change for their most spontaneous and natural moods,” 
on account of the marked preference of the multitude 
for somewhat conventional sights, like the state-rooms of 
palaces or historical buildings. Not only were there 40,000 
holiday-makers who went to Hampton Court, a larger number 
than visited Kew Gardens, which are decidedly nearer London, 
but even as far off as Windsor, a good twenty miles from town, 
between six and seven thousand people visited the State apart- 
ments. And, no doubt, at Hampton Court, too, the State apart- 
ments are at least as great an attraction as the gardens. 
Nearly 9,000 visitors, we are told, went over the Tower of 
London and 16,000 over the collections of paintings and 
other curiosities in the South Kensington Museum. This 
Seems to us to suggest that the sociability of holiday- 
making is not chiefly a preference of the multitude for seeing 
each other in their most spontaneous moods, but rather for 
passing in congenial company through scenes which they feel 
tobe in some sense dignified and dignifying, through scenes 
Connected with grand associations, and giving the distinct sense 
of a conventional life, the fringe of which they may so far touch 








as to become participants in a pageant. Historical paintings, 
historical scenes, historical buildings, are, we fancy, visited very 
much less for any distinct interest in the scenes or events which 
these pictures or places commemorate, than for a distinct 
pleasure in laying hold in some vague way on the hem of the 
grander conventional life of English history, and feeling some 
sense of proprietorship in all the stateliness and pageant of the 
pastand present. But this, it might be said, could be given even 
better by quieter visits to such places, when quieter visits are possi- 
ble. And yet, in our belief, all the charm of the holiday-making 
would be gone, if these visits were not made in mighty streams of 
holiday-makers, who practically encourage and stimulate each 
other for the solemnities of the occasion. Englishmen like 
very well to take part in big picnics, but they hardly think 
they have earned the right to eat and drink and sing at 
their ease, unless they have previously taken part in the solemn 
procession which passes before battlepieces and royal bedsteads, 
and hears the recitation of great names and great deeds. Even 
in their most sociable moments, they like to feel that there is 
something else still more incumbent on them than laughing and 
enjoying themselves,—and that is, sunning themselves in the 
grander life of this or former times. They feel a certain 
tonic influence in gazing on these vestiges of grand historic 
life, and yet they like the companionship of their own set 
as they gaze, and would not be half as happy if they 
were not made to feel that the multitudes with whom 
they go, resemble themselves as well in not enjoying any 
mastery over that grand style, as in looking up with 
admiration to those who have had such a mastery, and have 
shown it. The sociability of English holiday-makers is socia- 
bility in submitting themselves to certain conventional influe 
ences, as well as in seeking emancipation from the ordinary 
restraints of service and duty. 

A writer in the Daily News praises a French poet for having 
said that holiday-makers wish to go “au fond de l’inconnu, 
pour trouver du nouveau,” but though there is in holiday- 
making a great deal of the wish to explore the unknown, and to 
find novelty in doing so, yet it is clear that what a great many 
holiday-makers want is not so much mere novelty, as a kind of 
novelty which confirms their own strongest prepossessions con- 
cerning the life of palaces and the grandeurs of the earth. 
Novelty confirmatory of ideal hopes is what most men enjoy 
most in their holidays. And, therefore, those of us whose 
ideal dwells a good deal on the outward splendours of life, resort 
to palaces, where they can realise the truth of those outward 
splendours with great vivacity and force. Even to the great 
picture galleries multitudes go, not to enjoy the art, but the 
magnificence of the scenes which the art records. Indeed, we 
should be disposed to describe the ideal of the average English 
holiday-maker to be a holiday in which he gets about an equal 
proportion of the sense of freedom from restraints to which in 


his working life he is accustomed, and of the pressure of - 


restraints to which in his working life he is unaccustomed, 
because they are the restraints imposed on the life of con- 
ventional grandeur. 

One of the most curious features of Holiday-making all over 
the world is its marked gregariousness. That people do not in 
general love to be quite alone, is not surprising; the essence 
of the greater half of human happiness is sympathy, and you 
cannot enjoy sympathy without companionship of some sort. 
But it is strange that so much enjoyment appears to be taken 
in companionship of almost all sorts. Observe the behaviour 
of people when they get out of pleasure-vans, and you will 
seldom or never see them break up into a multitude of 
small parties, though one or two small parties will prob- 
ably be given off. For the most part, the remainder 
will keep together in very large groups, and not break 
up at all. There seems to be a very great pleasure in the 
mere volume of pleasuring, which attracts all the pleasure- 
seekers as the earth attracts the little shooting stars. And 
this is, perhaps, one of the most difficult things for many 
of us to understand. All men with any kindliness in them like 
to see enjoyment, but the enjoyment of seeing enjoyment in 
the mass is not, to most of us, half as great as the enjoyments 
which are inconsistent with and overshadowed by cumulative 
life of any kind. How can you enjoy a conversation, or the 
beauty of scenery, or a sunset, or even fresh air thoroughly, 
with a crowd around you? You must be very benevolent in- 
deed to take more pleasure in the sight of a crowd of cheer- 
ful faces, than you would take in the enjoyment of many sights 
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and sounds necessarily obliterated for you by the presence of all 
these faces. Nor can we believe that it is the benevolence of 
the majority of the human race, which gives them such a 
keen enjoyment of the volume of the life around them. We 
imagine the truth to be that the mere sense of vivid life around 
is usually found pleasant and stimulating, until you discover 
that it interferes with some life within which is more stimulating 
still, To see the large parties which on public holidays volun- 
tarily keep together for the purpose of enjoying their own 
uproariousness, whether indoors or out, is almost proof positive 
that the sense of neighbouring life is in itself one of the keenest 
of pleasures, until it comes to interfere with something else 
which you enjoy more, and cannot enjoy while all this neigh- 
bouring life is surging about you. We suspect that the mass 
of people gain confidence in themselves from feeling the identity 
of their enjoyments with the enjoyments of others, and that 
that new confidence in themselves is part of the delight. But it 
is not the stimulus to self-confidence alone,—it seems to be a 
stimulus to vitality generally which is caused by a sea of life 
around. And, perhaps, the very reason why a crowd 
becomes so much of a kill-joy to many of us, is that it 
diminishes the vitality of those who suffer under it,—per- 
haps by impressing upon them the wide divergence between 
their own pleasures and those pleasures of the multitude 
which to them individually are little but glare and noise 
and restlessness, Yet it is certain that glare and noise 
and restlessness act like wine upou the greater number of 
our fellow-creatures, and exalt common enjoyments to a point 
not far from rapture. Life in the mass seems to be the greatest 
stimulus which many human beings can take, until they begin 
to discriminate carefully their own life and its delights from 
other people’s, and then they become aware that the impressive- 
ness of life in the mass extinguishes even more of individual 
than it stimulates of social sensibility. 





“THE BURNOUS OF THE PROPHET.” 


HERE are those who tell us that Cairo, even if it escape 
the evil chances of war, must inevitably yield to the in- 
fluence of Western civilisation—which is not of a beautifying 
tendency—and become as common-place as Venice will be, when 
the “City of Song” has been put to rights, and accommodated 
with quays. The traveller of the future, directing the course of 
the most recent representative of Prince Hassan’s Carpet— 
whereon who is there that has not longed to lay him down, and 
be carried to the Beautiful Isles —will most likely find even 
Tunis metamorphosed by the process which will be Republican 
French for Haussmannization. But while “the old robber’s den, 
Tunis, the whitest of all African towns, the ‘Burnous of the 
Prophet,’ as the devout Arabian calls it,” remains unchanged, 
it is a sight well worth seeing. All writers tell of the 
beauty of the Gulf on whose shores lie the ruins of Carthage. 
Little isles with rocks towering high above the blue waves 
protect it against the raging storms of the open sea, and 
a chain of picturesque mountains frames the water towards 
the east; while westward the banks slope gradually, showing 
far far away the mist-swept peaks of the last spurs of the Atlas, 
In the background of the gulf, on one of the dark heights, rises 
the city, which has so fierce a history and so fanciful a name; 
shaped like an extended burnous, with its citadel, the Kasba, 
for the hood. Seen from the sea, Tunis, as the Chevalier 
de Hesse-Wartegg describes it, lacks nothing that actual beauty 
and historical association can lend to satisfy the gazer. From 
among the far-stretching crowd of dazzlingly white houses, sur- 
rounded by the mighty walls, rise the menacing Kasba, and 
numberless domes and minarets. On a flat sandbank at the 
foot of the city lies Goletta; the coast on either side is covered 
with white villas, to which large pleasure-gardens, orangeries, 
and olive-groves are attached. Here and there, but, on the 
whole, sparingly, the date-tree—true “note” of African land- 
scape—soars above all. Such is the actual aspect of Tunis; 
and on the coast, in the midst of this fair scene, rise 
two bare, mournful mounds to record two momentous struggles 
and tremendous defeats, the triumph of Rome and that of 
Islam; one marks the ruins of Carthage, the other the place of 
sepulture of St. Louis, King of France. To the east of the 
narrow strip of land on which the town extends lies a great salt 
lake, El Bahireh, the dwelling-place of a bird-population. What 
a picture that must be, formed by the long lines of camels 
journeying along the bank with their Arab guides, and the 
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innumerable multitude of pelicans and flamin 
reeds and in the salt-scummed water; their pl 
and all the shades of red, from pale pink to rich crimson, show. 
ing out under the cloudless blue African sky ! Very beautiful, 
seen from the sea, is the old stronghold of war, palace intr 2 
murderous deeds, and prosperous piracy; and although ite 
magnificence and wealth are of the past, it cannot be disappoint. 
ing to explore the Tunis of to-day, of which it is gaid -—« The 
people have remained the same, and they have preserved the 
primitive originality of their customs and usages, from the state 
of constant hostility to the™surrounding tribes in which they 
live. In Tunis we still see, therefore, a part of the purely 
genuine Orient, a bulwark of the Middle Ages reaching dark and 
threatening into modern times.” The perfect expression of Maho- 
medan life is afforded by Tunis, when the town of the Franks ig 
passed, and one penetrates into the town of the Moors, through 
one of five little streets leading up from the Marina (where 
Western life is represented by Italian coffee-houses), the widest 
of which is just broad enough to admit one carriage, while in the 
others three foot-passengers can hardly walk abreast. The 
narrowest and dirtiest of these streets lead to the Jews’ 
quarters, chiefly distinguished for dirt. The wretchedness of 
the Ghetto forms a strange contrast to the growing importance 
of the Jewish population, which is supplanting the Arabs in 
trade and industry so fast, that it will soon be the more important 
element all along the coast. In the Ghetto, “the streets are, 
after every fifty or 100 steps, blocked by walls or houses, the 
latter having no numbers nor the streets names. The inhabit. 
ants leave their houses rarely, and then only to go to a syna. 
gogue, or to see a friend close by. There are others who do not 
leave their houses for years, who live and die where they have 
been born, without ever entering the Arabian part or the 
Marina.” When, having ascended to the Kasba, one looks 
down from the outer walls, grand even in decay, over the 
majestic Moorish town, following the maze of the thou- 
sand lanes and passages that compose it, and gazing on the 
multitude of domes, snow-white and dark-green, above the 
great expanse of houses clustering down to the sea, with 
the tall minarets towering above it all, one’s glance falls ona 
quarter in which there is the mere monotony of crowded 
dwellings, without dome, mosque, or turret, or even a tree to 
break it. That quarter is the Ghetto. The Arab quarter is 
not much less dreary, though the streets are wider, for the 
houses have only a ground-floor, no windows, and the doors are 
always shut; but the scene is full of strange features, and well 
worth studying, before the grand quarter, that of the Dar-el-Bey, 
is reached. Here are numbers of mosques—there are 500 in 
Tunis—bazaars, barracks ; khans crowded with heavily packed 
camels and mules; silent streets, where now and then a muffled 
woman slips by; noisy lanes, “where you are either pushed 
about or carried forward, and where you are in danger of getting 
under the feet of a camel, which, with its bale of goods, takes 
up the breadth of the little street, while slowly and solemnly 
stalking towards you.” One may enter a dozen well-paved 
streets, that all get narrower and darker, until they are closed by 
a high house in ruins or by a barred and bolted gate; and if one 
sits down to rest on a stone, one may be beaten and pelted, 
because it is the tombstone of a saint, and have to run 
from enraged fanatics. “Some of the houses,” a recent 
traveller tells us, “are bedaubed with the most primitive drawings 
of wild animals, plants, or houses, at which a wild fellow, 
half naked, works, as we pass; he jumps up at us as if he were 
mad, and is only kept back with trouble by his co-religionists ; 
he is a saint, which in Tunis is equivalent to a fool. Walking 
on, we come to wide-open gates, through which we scan spacious 
courts, with rows of columns; but scarcely do we put our first 
step leading there, than some Arabs, who are lingering about, 
drive us back with screams; we have approached a mosque, 
inaccessible to Europeans.” With these and other strange 
features of this typical Mahomedan city, the grand quarter of 
the Dar-el-Bey contrasts finely. Here is a great square, with a 
well-kept garden, planted with palm and almond trees; a bazaar, 
where the merchants congregate, and over which is raised a 
mosque, covered with fine sculptures and an hexagonal minaret 
of yellow sandstone; on the third side is the Kasba,on the fourth 
the stately front of the Bey’s palace, with a couple of ragged 
soldiers at the gate, occupied in knitting or basket-making. Near 
this square stand the palaces of centuries ago, desolate indeed, but 
still magnificent. “I found,” says the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
tegg, “many houses in which the colonnades were marble mono- 
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liths, with splendid capitals, evidently taken from that great quarry 
which lies in the immediate neighbourhood, where the building- 
stones are ready cut, and beautifully ornamented,—Carthage. 
This ancient town was such a fruitful field for the Tunisians, 
that in every second house are found Roman stones, with in- 
scriptions or sculptures, parts of columns and capitals. If 
Tunis were destroyed, her ruins would be the ruins of Carthage !” 
The palaces of the Bey are splendid and incongruous; the Bardo, 
an hour from the capital, is a fine sample of Oriental architec- 
ture and decoration, spoiled by Parisian upholstery and vulgar 
European carpets. Dar-el-Bey, his culy town residence, is 
magnificent and neglected ; his real abode is in a separate 
building, walled, and standing in a garden, near the Bardo. 
He goes to the Bardo once a week, to sit in judgment on his 
subjects, and receive the Ambassadors and Consuls of the 
Great Powers; and then there is a brief stir, and the Court 
presents a stately picture. “It is, however, only an ex- 
ternal brilliancy, and it cannot deceive the visitor as to 
the misery reigning within the Moorish Empire.” Mahomed 
Es Sadock Pasha Bey is an amiable enough prince, by all 
accounts, fond of children, but childless, and very simple 
in his habits. He has only one wife, and though he pays her a 
formal visit of an hour’s duration at her castle every day, he 
rarely sees her, as the hour of his visit is generally one appointed 
for devotion, and on his arrival he goes to a small room in the 
palace to pray. He is supposed to know nothing of the manage- 
ment of his possessions; before him all is splendour, behind his 
pack all is desolate ruin. Whichever of his palaces he shall die 
in will be dismantled and left to decay, for a Bey must not live 
in a palace in which a predecessor has died. “None of them 
has had himself transported into the street on death approach- 
ing, and there are more than a dozen palaces in Tunis to-day 
which cannot be used by the Beys. A melancholy example of 
this absurd custom is Mahomedia, once the magnificent resi- 
dence of Achmet Bey, who had it built thirty-five years ago, at 
acost of 10,000,000 francs. This palace, with its secondary 
buildings and villas for ministers and dignitaries, was situated 
two miles out of town; and when Achmet Bey died, the furni- 
ture was moved, the floors, glazed tiles, doors and windows, 
were broken out, and dragged to another palace. The heavy 
marble columns, statues, the curbs of the wells, &c., remained 
behind with the walls, and he who passes those imposing ruins 
to-day might think thousands of years had passed over them. 
‘The hand of the Arab destroys thus in our day, in the midst 
of peace, as his ancestors, the Vandals, did centuries ago, only 
in time of war! So much for Oriental culture!” 

The population of Tunis is a chaos of nations, costumes, 
grades, and classes. ‘Society ” is represented by the Mame- 
lukes, who in reality are Greeks and Syrians; the Moors form 
the middle-class, the women are absolutely invisible, except 
when they visit the bazaar which furnishes the beautiful and 
luxurious articles of their attire; and even then, they are so 
muffled up that no notion can be formed of what they are 
like. Moorish ladies are said to be entirely uneducated, 
without an idea of reading, writing, or music; and so strict is 
their seclusion that no man can invite male guests to enter 
his dwelling,—he must receive them “in the gate.” There is 
no social life; the men meet at the bazaar. The jewel bazaar 
is entirely in the hands of the Jews; perfumes and spices are 
sold by the pale, handsome, grand-looking Moors. It would 
take volumes to describe the bazaars, and the wonderful wares 
they contain, the astonishing results that are produced by the 
skill, the patience, and the untiring perseverance of the race 
that knows nothing at all about competition or the envy of 
trade. “It happened to me several times,” says the Chevalier 
de Hesse-Wartegg, “that a dealer had not got what I 
wanted. He went to his neighbour, and brought from his shop 
the article asked for. When I asked him whether it was his 
property, or if he had a share in it, he always said, ‘ Kif, kif.’ 
It is the same, whether you buy here or there.” 

Who shall depict the street-life of Tunis, with its variety of 
race, colour, and costume. It severely taxes the imagination of 
us Westerns, who hardly know what colour means, to picture a 
crowd with the great majority of the individuals composing it 
dressed, being Moors, in the following costume :—“ The turbans 
are sometimes white, sometimes yellow, flowered, and always 
carefully wound; the jackets are short, and embroidered, the 
wide trousers full of folds, there is a coloured sash round the 
body. Then they (the Moors) wear a light cloak of thin silk 
round their shoulders; their feet, covered with the whitest of 





stockings, are put into slippers of red or yellow leather; the 
handkerchief, tied by a corner to the cloak, hangs in front; a 
rose behind the right ear, and a cane with a silver button, com- 
pletes this dress.” Then there are the red-turbaned Moors, 
Hadji or Mecca pilgrims; the Shereefs, or descendants of the 
Prophet, green-turbaned; the Kadis, with white turbans, in 
closer folds; the Jews, in darker attire, and dark blue or black 
turbans; the Bedouins, in, their white-hooded burnouses ; the 
Kabyle women, who only are unveiled; negresses, and women 
from Malta and Greece. There can be fewer stranger subjects 
of contemplation on the face of the earth than the aspect of 
“The Burnous of the Prophet.” 





SELFISHNESS. 
MONG the characteristics of our own time which we are 
inclined to regard with hopefulness, we should reckon the 
fact that the word we have chosen for our title is exclusively 
modern. As long as men and women have existed, they must 
have been tempted to give their own interests too large a propor- 
tion of their attention,—to “ pass by on the other side,” when the 
wounded fellow-traveller suggested an inconvenient claim; to 
look at their own needs through a magnifying glass, and at their 
neighbours’ with half-shut eye; to fail, in short, in whatever 
demands the sacrifice of self. We do not suppose that the 
temptation varies from age to age; men were more cruel 
than they are, perhaps they were also more brave than they 
are, but it is not likely that they were either more or less 
selfish than they are. Yet the word which stamps this dispro- 
portion in the comparative estimate of each one of us with dis- 
approval, is barely two centuries old. Three hundred years ago 
a great thinker, usually associated with the world of Nature, 
rather than of man, described that common element in all 
that divides us from our kind, but could not give it a name. 
“Tt is the nature of extreme self-lovers,”’ says Bacon, “as they 
will sct a house on fire and it were but to roast their eggs. 
a eraiais It is a poor centre to a man’s actions, himself. It is 
right earth” (let us become Ptolemaists for the nonce, to 
appreciate a metaphor which thus serves as a landmark of 
chronology, and also brings in a touch of really noble poetry), 
“for that only stands fast upon his own centre, whereas all things 
that have affinity with the heavens move upon the centre of 
another which they benefit.” Bacon, who knew well, alas! what 
he spoke of, from his own inward experience, had no single word 
to describe the temptation he here characterises with the vivid- 
ness of an initial perception. The idea came in with that strong 
wave of interest in individual life which has left its high-water 
mark in the fame of Shakespeare, and of which these con- 
temporary “Essays” are another, and if we are prepared to 
overlook the enormous difference of scale, a somewhat similar 
memorial. It belongs to that new secular interest in humanity 
which heralds the “ Rights of Man,” the dream of a universal 
brotherhood, and the triumphs of modern democracy,—an in- 
terest distinct from the theologic side of our nature, on the one 
hand, and on the other, from that national, or, to give it a more 
accurate name, that civil aspect under which the old world, and 
the modern world, so far as it was influenced by the old world, 
alone regarded it. Hidden beneath that which specially 
opposes itself to the religious life, and that which specially 
opposes itself to the civil life, this common opponent to all that 
elevates and binds our race was only named a century after the 
birth of Shakespeare and Bacon, and for all that nomenclature 
—no insignificant index to thought—can tell us, it was accepted 
till then as a natural, inevitable factor in our common humanity. 
This inference, from the history of a word, is confirmed by 
every historic indication of ethical feeling available to us. 
Where is the circle of the selfish, in the “ Purgatorio?” Where is 
the mean between Selfishness, and its opposite excess, whatever 
that may be, in the “ Nicomachean Ethics ?” As the attraction 
of the magnet was known in early times, while that of gravita- 
tion, being unremittingly present to observation, was impene- 
trably hid from thought, so has it been with the constant ele- 
ment in all that divides us from our kind. Alike in the theo- 
logical and the classic standard, it was absolutely ignored. 
There was not, in either, any background against which it could 
become visible. The classic and the theological standard alike 
fence off a narrow region from the broad domain of humanity, 
and establish within it a bond which, borrowing something of 
its strength from the selfish interests of mankind, in part over- 
comes, and in part undermines, them. Beyond this favoured 
region, on the other hand, no bond exists which selfishness can 
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outrage. “We saw one casting out devils in thy name, and 
forbad him, because he followeth not ws.” ‘ Poeni foedifragi, 
crudelis Hannibal!” The narrowness of the great Christian apostle 
and the great Roman moralist have been in our day too often 
united, and though their sources are distinct, their result is 
always identical. The more human, the more catholic the 
thinker, the more striking is this rigidness of limit. Hardly 
any one so little needs historic feeling for appreciation as does 
Aristotle. His pages teem with observations which meet 
our ear with a ring almost as familiar as our own tongue in a 
foreign land. ‘To the solitary, life is arduous.” How many a 
life has found its inward experience summed up in those few, 
simple words! Yetit is not enough to say that Aristotle fails to 
discern that human duty which would remove the solitude of 
the solitary, he even leaves no place for it. His scheme of 
virtue as a mean between two extremes excludes the idea of 
that root of all that is highest in Virtue,—readiness for self- 
sacrifice. Let us once more return to Bacon. “The desire of 
power in excess cansed the angels to fall,” he says, in a passage 
which recalls at once the words of Shakespeare and of St. Paul; 
“the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall; but in 
charity there is no excess, neither can angel nor man come 
in danger by it.” It is strange that the echo of St. Paul 
should come from a cold and worldly man, but not stranger 
than that it should have been so little enforced by saintly men. 
For eighteen hundred years the denunciations on which Christ- 
jans have founded their belief of an endless Hell, have reminded 
them that the awful command, “ Depart from me,” is addressed 
to those who, for all that appears, were guilty of no sin but 
selfishness. No crime is alleged against them, no denial of their 
Master and Judge,—nothingut that they have witnessed need, 
and left it unrelieved, 


Tt-is only in our own age that men have awakened to the 
distortion in that character which finds its centre in self. The 
eighteenth century was in truth a most important stage in the 
movement we speak of, but, nevertheless, there is, in its most 
characteristic writers, what we may call a certain patronage of 
all self-centred feeling. It was wearied with the struggles of its 
predecessor, and anxious, above all things, to withdraw within 
the entrenchments of the indisputable. Whatever else was to 
be questioned, there was no doubt at all that every one was 
strongly interested in his own welfare, and none but an enthu- 
siast would imperil this certainty by any admission of a natural 
rival to the self. Listen, for instance, to the thinker of that day 
oftenest quoted in our own. “In general,’ says Hume, “ we may 
observe that whatever we call heroic virtwe, and admire under 
the character of greatness and elevation of mind, is either nothing 
but a steady and well established pride and self-esteem, or par- 
takes largely of that passion.” The extract seems to us 
the expression of a low moral nature, but it is also the 
characteristic utterance of an age which yet, as far as the 
tendency of literature goes, may be called more moral than 
our own. We may trace the influence of this feeling in the 
words of those whose actions it least influenced. It is 
very evident in the life of that time best known to 
us, and known as one of the most unselfish lives that 
ever were spent in sadness and discomfort. While Johnson 
fills his house with those of whom it might truly be said, 
“they cannot recompense thee,” he grows very contempt- 
uous if he is asked to make room for disinterested kindness 
in his theory of the universe. There are no more people, 
we fear, who would exhibit his disinterested kindness now 
than there were then, but there are so many more whose 
theory of life now demands it, that we might almost say there 
are none beside. With us, every department of life, even politics, 
which it has least influenced, is coloured by the conviction that 
the selfish life is not only the lower life, but the wrong life. 
Perhaps, indeed, we may trace the last relics of the old feeling 
in a lingering reluctance to admit that whatever else Patriotism 
may be, it must, if itis to have any value at all, be something 
different from corporate selfishness. The change thus measured 
is an enormous ste) onward in the moral life of our race. May 
we say that the progress is unmixed gain? Or must we once 
again repeat the melancholy lesson of experience, that what has 
been gained in one direction is lost in another P 

Certainly not, if this confession is to imply, as in the physical 
world, that the loss and gain are equal. There is no possible 
loss which does not leave us richer if, as we incur it, we are 
taught that life for the self alone is not life. But, perhaps, we 
have not made so great an advance towards this goal without 





some receding from what may be termed its polar virtue. Ti 
may be that we have not been able to see the full claims of all 
to love that is not preference (to describe unselfishness in cum- 
brous words, which yet express it more truly than a mere nega- 
tive word), without some loss of distinctness in our recognition 
of the claims of truth. What we mean by calling them polar 
virtues may best be recognised, perhaps, by a different 
approach. 

In comparing one race with another, we all feel that Selfish. 
ness is not a characteristic of race. But this observation suggests 
one striking exception to its general drift. You may say 
one person is more selfish than another, but you may not 
say this of any group of persons till you come to the 
very largest into which you can divide the personal world, 
It is not easy to make any generalisation about men 
and women, for every one is either a man or a woman, and 
knows his or her own sex in a different manner and a different 
degree from what he does the opposite; but we think the 
general opinion may, in this case, be taken as its own justifica- 
tion; and it appears to us that in some respects this great 
distinction exhibits what we mean by the antithesis of truth 
and of charity, or of what we have called the non-preferentiat 
element in love. Men are about as much more true than 
women, as women are more unselfish than men. We do not 
mean that if you could reckon up all the lies that are told in a 
year, you would find that the greater number had a female 
origin. When it comes to conscious deceit, we should suppose 
that men and women were pretty much alike. We mean that « 
man’s words and thoughts ordinarily stand in a much closer re- 
lation to life than a woman’s do, and that to some extent this ex- 
plains his being much less ready to make sacrifices than a womau 
is. For the habit of assuming any excellence has opposite effects, 
according to the gap between our moral position and that excel- 
lence. We actually widen the chasm, if it be already so wide 
that the profession must be called false. But sincere words are 
actions; and in professing a readiness for self-denial, even with- 
out knowing fully what it is, we may, to some extent, approach 
it. It is not impossible to imagine a person bound over to @ 
self-sacrificing life by professions that might be called un- 
real, Every human being must discover, when it comes to the 
point, that the expectation of surrendering the pleasant things 
of life, without reluctance or difficulty, is mere ignorance of what 
sacrifice means; but an engagement to betray no reluctance or 
difficulty may possibly tend to diminish these feelings, unless they 
be very great. And, in fact, there is a good deal of this kind of un- 
selfishness among women,—faithfulness, we mean, toan ideal that 
is to some extent illusory. “In a matter so utterly insignificant as 
anything personal to oneself,” as we ounce heard said, by a bril- 
liant and cultivated woman, “one would not, of course, think 
it worth while to hesitate.” The life, long since concluded, was 
not by any means in such glaring contradiction with that piece 
of fantastic morality as we should be apt to imagine. And 
perhaps many of the inconsistencies we find in complex humar 
nature may be explained by remembering that it is not 
impossible that both these effects should be found in the 
same person, so that at one moment a woman should be 
more unselfish because she has put herself in a position in 
which self-sacrifice is a necessity, and that the next moment 
her natural impulses should yet rush back upon her with 
a rebound, and her professed readiness to share a crust 
with her husband should no more suggest any sacrifice of 
her wishes to his, than the sight of “your obedient servant” 
at the end of a letter suggests the discharge of some menial 
office. In that fluctuating ebb and flow which we know as 
character, the influence of exaggerated professions may tend 
both to weaken and to strengthen our moral life, and none but 
the eye that reads all hearts can discern which influence is to 
give the ultimate bias to the spirit which feels both. 

Now, it appears to us that, to some extent, the elevation of 
unselfishness to the position which it occupies in the assump- 
tions of the day has had this double effect on our theories of 
morality. On its elevating power we need not dwell. In 
discarding the opinion of a former time that, after all, every 
one had a right to be selfish, our age has made an ethical 
gain as great as the intellectual gain which Newton brought 
his age by the discovery of gravitation. But it is vain 
to deny that the shadow follows the substance. We will point 
out two directions in which we consider that the moral theory 
of the day is hurt by the assumption that selfishness is un- 
natural. The first is the theory of Utilitarianism, as modified 
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by J. 8. Mill. He had, of course, no difficulty in proving 
that virtue in this man and that woman was part of a 
nrocess Which was necessary for the happiness of the human 
ae but he only makes out his theory by taking it for 
granted that the further question, — What is to make this 
man and that woman sacrifice his or her happiness for the sake 
of other people?’ hardly needs any answer at all. They 
could have no object but happiness, according to his view, 
only it might be some one else’s happiness, and not their 
own. To prefer the happiness of others to one’s own appears 
to us to involve the secret of goodness, and a theory which pro- 
fesses to analyse goodness into something else, if you will only 
grant this, recalls the trick of the Alchemists, who hid a lump of 
gold in the compound from which they professed to extract it. 
Mr. Mill denied emphatically that goodness could be an end in 
itself; nothing but pleasure, he says, caw be an aim to such 
beings as we are, but that kind of goodness which is necessary 
jn order to make any other possible, may be acquired and trans- 
mitted, simply by reflecting for ourselves, and teaching our 
children, that the human race is a unity. The belief seems to 
us a curious reproduction in the world of thought of what 
we would call the woman’s mistake,—the idea that that 
sacrifice of the lower nature to the higher which seems 
self-denial may become a welcome opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the superior strength of the higher nature. 
Human experience is a melancholy confutation of such expecta- 
tions. ‘“ Remember,” a husband might often say, “the day 
when you told me that to share a crust with me was enough for 
your happiness. I do not go within a hundred miles of asking 
you to share a crust with me,—I want you simply not to keep a 
carriage. Surely, the greater sacrifice includes the less.”” The 
wife who made these ardent professions, if years have taught 
her self-knowledge and sincerity, might answer, “ What I 
then said was true. I was ready to share a crust 
with you. I should have liked rushing into a new kind 
of life, with you as my grateful adorer. I do not like 
bringing these entangling limitations into the common-place 
life, with you as at best no more than my satisfied critic, and in 
fact I discover that I was not ready to sacrifice my likings at 
all. When I renounced my old life for you, I did not contem- 
plate the possibility that I should ever wish one thing, and you 
another.” 

Our failure to acknowledge that although the true life is 
unselfish, the natural life is not, has another aspect, which we 
can only point out in the briefest allusion. It may be expressed 
in the moral formula of a sect which finds nothing divine above 
humanity,—* Live for others.” The error was long since touched 
on by the wise thinker and unwise actor from whom we have 
already borrowed so much wisdom. “ Beware,” says Bacon, ina 
different essay from that we have already cited, but on the same 
subject—a strong proof of the large space it occupied in his mind 
— beware how in making the portraiture, thou breakest the pat- 
tern, for divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pattern, the 
love of others but the portraiture.’ The danger is not, as it 
may seem, an imaginary one. The husband who wishes for 
himself a life of disinterested speculation, while he desires for 
his wife merely one of elegant luxury, the mother who wishes 
for herself a life of quiet duty, and for her daughter a brilliant 
position in the world of fashion, may both persuade themselves 
that they are living for another; but none who choose the high 
life for themselves, and the low for their neighbour, have any 
claim to fulfil the command to love the neighbour as 
the self. This readiness to share all of life but what is 
best in it is the danger of the strong. The temptation 
of the love that looks downward is always to divorce its love 
and its aspiration, to find some lower platform on which 
it may meet the object of care, while the arduous effort to draw 
this one upwards and share the higher life is thus avoided. 
And whether it be more dangerous for the strong to abdicate 
the responsibilities of strength, or the weak to forget the dangers 
of weakness, we need not endeavour to decide, for both will 
happen at the same time. 

The remedy for these dangers is to be found in a deeper self- 
knowledge. Let it not be thought that we are prescribing a trivial 
remedy for a serious disease. Self-knowledge means the power of 
self-surrender, for none can give up what he does not possess ; and 
even to seek to lose our self, we must have knownit. If itseema 
poor thing to know our selves, it is because we have forgotten that 
none can know himself who knows not another than himself. 
Our own nature can be revealed to us only when we are trans- 





planted beyond it. The depths within are always made clear by 
some light reflected from another soul, and can be fully illu- 
minated only by that light which is not reflected, and which 
shines from the other of every human soul, the true complement 
of our common humanity. 
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THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS REFINEMENT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I read this morning in your issue of the 5th inst. that 
Mr. Shorthouse describes “true refinement of worship” to be 
the peculiar mission of the Church of England. A somewhat 
similar thought crossed my mind when I entered last evening 
a hall of the Salvation Army. ‘There I saw, in the body of the 
hall, a number of persons standing quietly enough, but on the 
tiers of seats at one end were twenty or thirty men and women, 
some with brazen instruments and drums, singing and voci- 
ferating doggrel, and swaying their bodies to and fro. In 
their centre was a man brandishing his arms to mark the time. 
This “ conductor” would every now and then make a few re- 
marks on the glory of salvation. Once he said, turning to what 
I will call the orchestra, “ Hold up your hands, all that feel 
yourselves saved!” This they did with a shout, and, frantically 
waving their hands, they continued the song which they were 
singing at first; then one after another began to pray aloud, 
amid a running chorus of “amens” and “ hallelejahs.” 

Now, Sir, I do not cast any reflection on the sincerity of this 
proceeding ; but if I were asked what it was like, I should say 
it resembled the drunken shouting and revelry of boon com- 
panions. I thought at once of Maenad choruses on the moun- 
tains of Thrace, and the orgies that one knows to be incidents of 
some Pagan religions, and I asked myself whether it was pos- 
sible that our Church of England could associate itself with so 
monstrous an exhibition. For my part, I gravely doubt whether 
anything which appears so unseemly can have any permanent 
good effect on any class whatever. Such wild excitement must 
throw the mind from its balance, and I certainly think that the 
calm beauty of the Church has nothing to gain or lose by the 
Salvation Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oriental Club, Hanover Square. A. H. Hacearp. 





EGYPTIAN EXPLORATIONS. 
[TO THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Now that we have embarked in a war in Egypt, it is to 
be hoped that steps will be taken to have a proper staff of 
scientific explorers attached to the Army, with facilities for con- 
ducting their investigations. There are periods of rest in a cam- 
paign, during which soldiers and others may be usefully em- 
ployed in conducting excavations at comparatively slight cost, 
and difficulties in the way of investigations arising from the 
requirements of trade and industry disappear in time of war. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is a scientific officer, and can be trusted to 
appreciate the importance of the work. Explorations which were 
in progress have been arrested by the war. The deposits of the 
Delta require to be examined. The gravels of the Nile Valley 
have to be connected with their animal remains. Much has to 
be done for the earliest and best period of Egyptian art, 
and the stone age of Egypt has to be fixed with greater 
certainty, the importance of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated in connection with the earliest civilisation of the 


world. I trust, also, that we shall not rob Egypt of 


her antiquities. It may be useful to complete our typical 
series to a limited extent, but if Boulak should happily 
be preserved, I hope it will be preserved for Egypt, and 
not brought home. Nothing would serve more to prove that 
we go there to civilise, and not to rob; the means of com- 
munication are now so easy, that all who are interested in 
Egyptology can see it there. Steam and railways have mate- 
rially altered the requirements of education in this respect- 
Humanity, and British humanity in particular, now pours 
through all the great arteries of the world, and people observe 
and study more abroad than at home. The time has passed 
when antiquities should be regarded as trophies of war. It is 
no longer necessary for instruction to hoard up valuable speci- 
mens of foreign national antiquities in European museums. So 
long as science has access to the materials of knowledge, 
that is all that is necessary to bring away; and national 
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museums, with the limited space at their disposal, should 
more and more become devoted to local collections. Besides 
which, it should be remembered that the atmosphere of Egypt 
preserves antiquities in a way that no other climate can do; 
and when this fact hereafter becomes fully impressed upon the 
public mind, the time may come when subscriptions will be 
raised to take back obelisks, and put them up again in their 
proper places. At any rate, we have enough of them weather- 
ing and withering in smoke and damp. They are quite out of 
place in European towns, and seem to hold up a finger of 
caution to us to proceed no further in that direction. But the 
opportunity for exploration should not be lost. The French 
savants did their work thoroughly in Egypt during their mili- 
tary operations in that country, and it would be shameful if, 
with the knowledge now at our disposal, the British Expedition 
did not achieve more for the promotion of science than was 
effected by Napoleon half a century ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Carlsbad, August 3rd. A. Pitt Rivers. 


INDIA AND EGYPT. 
{To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I cannot, as a Liberal, agree with the Government or the 
Spectator in the arguments used in defence of the policy to 
render India liable for a part of the cost of the Egyptian ex- 
pedition. As a party, we opposed this policy in 1878, mainly 
on the ground that the invasion of Afghanistan was unjust and 
unnecessary. The chief reason alleged for drawing upon the 
Indian Exchequer in the present instance is that the expedition 
to Egypt is right and justifiable. That was precisely the reason 
put forth by the late Government with regard to their Afghan 


enterprise, and, as it seems to me, with greater appearance of 


truth, for Lord Beaconsfield’s proposal was supported in the 
House of Commons by 235 Members, whereas last week only 
140 sustained Mr. Gladstone’s. Again, while none of the Con- 
servative daily papers in London set themselves in antagonism 
to the Afghan policy of the late Government, it is a noteworthy 
fact that, out of the four Liberal daily journals printed in the 
Metropolis, only one of them—and that probably the least 
influential—approves of the unfortunate Liberal policy which 
has led to hostilities in Egypt. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that if the Conservative leaders had been in 
power at this juncture, and the many discontented but loyal 
Liberals had felt themselves free to declare their opinions with- 
out embarrassing their great chief, the opposition to the course 
now being pursued in Egypt would have developed into a deep- 
rooted and wide-spread agitation. If, on the shallow plea that 
our ships were menaced—a menace from which the French, at 
least, apprehended no danger to their fleet—and at a time when 
a European Conference was sitting, the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment had ordered the bombardment of the Alexandria forts, 
resulting in much loss of life and the partial destruction of a 
noble city, I, for one, believe -that the act would have been de- 
nounced by the Liberal party from one end of the country to 
the other. 

This war should and could have been avoided by the Liberal 
Government. At the same time, I admit that if you make war 
in Egypt, India may be called upon to pay the cost. “If,” you 
say, “we had not India to govern, it is certain enough that we 
should have adopted a policy of non-intervention in Egypt.” 
This was still more self-evident in the case of Afghanistan.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., R. 


[We wholly differ from our correspondent, and when he 
quotes the numbers of a division on a subject on which there 
was no serious contest, he must be well aware that he is quoting 
a mere accidental tigure.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“ THOUGHT-READING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In common, I dare say, with many others, I have of late 
devoted a good deal of time to the investigation of the phe- 
nomena known at present as “Thought-reading.” As far, 
however, as my experience goes, it seems to me that the name, 
though not actually incorrect, is yet misleading, for the term 
“ Thought-reading ” certainly suggests an active, if not aggres- 
sive, faculty, where, as far as I can see, there is nothing but an 
enhanced receptivity. In all the experiments in which I have 
been engaged, those only have been successful in which I was 
conscious of exerting my will with great force and persistence 
to accomplish the desired object. In my view, this so-called 








“Thought-reading” is distinctly a branch of the magnetic 
phenomena and might less delusively be called the science of 
Will-impressions. 

It may interest some of your readers to hear that I have 
found that the “Willing Game” can be played without actual 
contact. Last night I made three experiments of this kind, al 
perfectly successful. Two were to find blindfolded an object 
previously hidden, which was accomplished by the sensitive 
without any difficulty, if I remained within about a foot of him, 
In the third, I sent him round the room, and by a mere effort of 
the will at a distance induced him to stop and take up the par- 
ticular object on which I had fixed in my mind. 

I take it that it is easier to get a sensitive to do what you 
wish, than to see what you wish ; but both are moods of the mac. 
netic state, and come under the head of “ Will-impressions,”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

New Athenewn Club, August 8th. A. Evsvute-Eyays, 
THE EVIDENCE OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—.1 propos of remarks in your paper on “The Evidence for 
Extraordinary Events,” I may relate the following unusual co. 
incidences :—My eldest brother went to New Zealand. One 
morning my sister Emily came down to breakfast, looking very 
white and queer, and directly she entered the room, said,—* Ben 
has met with an accident.’ Disregarding our incredulous 
amusement, she declared she had seen him with his arm band- 
aged up, lying in a room where there were other beds. We were 
longer than usual in hearing from my brother; he explained the 
delay, saying his arm had been broken, and that he had been 
for some time in the hospital. Comparing dates, we found he 
was injured the day my sister had her vision. My eldest sister 
married, and went to Australia; one night she saw her mother. 
in-law, Mrs. R—, enter the room; go and kiss the baby ina cot, 
come to the foot of the bed, and say,—“ I'll wish you good-bye 
now,” and glide out. My sister felt so nervous and impressed 
she awoke her husband, and related the affair to him. He 
laughed it off, saying, “It was only a dream,” &c. Next mail 
brought news of Mrs. R——’s death; she died in England, at 
the moment Agnes saw her in Australia (times, &c., since com- 

pared). What is the explanation P—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Buxton Villas, Stratford, August 7th. Antuony ASiLry. 





SUICIDE IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Wynell-Mayow attributes the high suicide rate in 
this country to the religious creed of its people. “ Switzerland,” 
he says, “is the most Calvinistic country in the world.” 

It would hardly be possible to make a more absurd mistake. 
Two-fifths of the Swiss people are Roman Catholic, and among 
the remaining three-fifths are included Protestants of every 
denomination,—Jews, Sundries, and Free-thinkers. Calvinism, 
moreover, has long ceased to be a living faith in the Con- 
federation. Years ago, the National Church of Geneva—the 
nursing mother of Calvinism—discarded religious tests, and is 
now divided into two sections, one of which is mildly orthodox ; 
while the other and more powerful section rejects the super- 
natural altogether, and believes neither in the possibility of 
miracles nor the divinity of Christ. All over Switzerland, 
Liberal Protestantism, as it is called, is equally in the 
ascendant. 

Nothing is easier than to make a wrong inference, but if I 
might hazard an opinion, I should say that drink has much to 
do with the prevalence of self-murder among the Swiss, and 
religion, or the want of it, very little. Owing chiefly to the 
cheapness of alcoholic beverages and the absence of any legisla- 
tive check on their sale, the consumption of strong waters is 
something frightful. If Switzerland is not the most Calvinistic 
country in the world, it is certainly one of the most drunken. 
In this canton, for instance, there is a public-house for every 
hundred per head of the population, and the average expendi- 
ture on strong drink per individual (including, of course, women 
and children) is more than eight pounds sterling. This is ina 
country where common wine is retailed at fivepence and better 
wine at tenpence a bottle ! 

But is it true that suicide among the Swiss is quite so rife as 
Dr. O’Dea makes out? Figures are proverbially deceptive, and 
an analysis of the statistics of suicide in Geneva (as given in a 
pamphlet published by M. Cuénod, Director of the Central 
Police) shows how easily, when regarded without discrimina- 
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tion, they may be made to convey an impression the reverse of 
truth. Between 1873 and 1878, 263 self-murders were com- 
mitted in this canton. Seventy of the victims were Genevese, 
seventy-seven French, sixty-six Swiss from other cantons, and 
thirty could not be identified. Thus, of the entire sum of sui- 
cides during the five years in question, 48°3 were committed by 
foreigners, and only 26°6 by natives of the canton. 

M. Cuénod assigns, as the three most fertile causes of self- 
murder, drunkenness, gambling, and want; and he mentions 
the singular fact that when the “hell” at Saxon, in the Valais 
(closed about four years ago), was open, it was no rare thing 
for ruined gamesters to come to Geneva and die by their own 
hand. 

Tt would be interesting to know something of the suicide 
statistics of Monaco, which, being intensely Catholic, ought, 
according to Mr. Wynel-Mayow’s theory, to enjoy an almost 
complete immunity from the crime of self-murder.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Geneva, August 8th. Wittiam WEsTALL. 


THE PREJUDICE AGAINST IRISHMEN. 
(To tHE Epitor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sm,—In the Spectator for August 5th, p. 1023, you say :— 
“ And the volume of anti-British poems which was republished 
from the Natio soon after the revolutionary movement of 1848, 
obtained quite as lavish an admiration in this country as it ever 
got in Ireland.” Was not this admiration due solely to the 
literary excellence of these poems, and was not the patriotic 
spirit, which formed their chief value in the minds of their 
writers, ignored or blamed? Let me illustrate my query by a 
quotation from Miss Keary’s “Castle Daly,” chapter xxviii. 
John Thornley, the typical Englishman, had written what he 
supposed to be a just and generous review of these very poems, 
Ellen Daly, the heroine of the story, after reading the manuscript 
of John’s essay, thus undeceived him :—“'The praise is what I 
hate; it is all double-edged, a great deal crueller than the blame. 
You talk about imagination and magic, and glamour, and the 
force of eloquent words, as if the poems were all made up out 
of these, and there were no patriotism, no wrongs, no real 
country even,—nothing real at the bottom for the enthusiasm to 
be about. If you had said this out plainly, in words that did 
not profess to praise, I should have been angry, but I should 
not have hated it quite so much.”—I an, Sir, &c., 

Walditch, Bridport. W. G. Stone. 

[For our own part, we admired to a considerable extent the 
spirit as well as the poetry of the volume; but this is not the 
point. Myr. Godkin’s assertion was that Irishmen get no 
appreciation as Irishmen. Of course, when we do not agree 
with their drift, we say so, just as we should if we were 
criticising Englishmen.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





TENNYSON. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—I quite well remember that some one asked Mr, Tennyson 
to whom he was referring in the lines quoted, suggesting Long- 
fellow, to which he replied that he had forgotten the exact 
reference, but thought he meant to allude to Goethe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. G. Montagu Powe tt. 

Frocester Vicarage, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 

[We believe that this is the true explanation. An intimate 
friend of Mr. Tennyson’s confirms it.—Eb. Spectator. | 


POETRY. 


——=——— 
FLORA. 
O ror that afternoon, that lane 
Where I pick’d flowers! Never again 
Will common wild-flowers look so well,— 
So freshly blush the pimpernel, 
And modest blue and simple white 
Stand in the grass to such delight! 
I pick’d my flowers for Flora’s sake, 
Happy to have a chance to make 
A nosegay she might chance to see, 
And know that it was made by me. 
I found a baby oak-leaf, too, 
So I had green, white, red, and blue. 
Henry PatMore. 











BOOKS. 


—— 
MR. SWINBURNE’S TRISTRAM.* 
To Mr. Swinburne’s poetry you may certainly apply the saying 
about not being able to see the forest for the trees. Itisa 
forest—about that there is no possibility of mistake, and a forest 
of tropically luxuriant growth—but still you hardly ever see it 
as a whole, nor even a portion of the whole which gives you 
any idea of what the whole is. To apply the metaphor, you 
never see the poem itself, for the verses. In every part of the 
poem there are verses, and a multitude of them, which seem almost 
intended to obscure the vision of that part, and to becloud the 
significanceof thewhole. Tristram of Lyonesse is full of genius,— 
too full of passion, because the passion is not the higher 
imaginative passion, but an imaginative expression of the lowest 
physical passion,—but in its elements confused and sadly wanting 
in clearness of outline. There are glorious flashes of sunlight in 
it, but not unfrequently, for pages together, the words, fine as 
they are, are more like the lavish spray of a waterfall flashing 
in the sunlight or glimmering in the shade, than the interpreters 
to the mind of any definite and specific meaning. Of passage 
after passage, you say to yourself, ‘How wonderful, how 
brilliant, but how fatiguing ! When shall I come to the drift, and 
get out of these tantalising eddies of bewildering fancy, which, 
instead of preparing the mind for any special mood, only 
agitate and unhinge it?’ Take, for instance, the close of the 
prologue on love, with its fanciful division of the year into 
twelve months made sacred by twelve lovely women’s names. 
No verse was ever more musical, no verse ever contained 
finer individual lines, no verse had ever a more pathetic 
ring, than the following; but then how it confuses the mind, 
and leaves it oppressed with the sense of doubtful meaning, and 
even doubtful feeling,—feeling that sounds a hundred different 
notes, and blends them into a sort of harmony, but only a 
harmony of vacillation, after all! After giving us his twelve 
names of women who have inspired the world with memoralle 
passions, Mr. Swinburne goes on :— 
‘So shine above dead chance and conquered change 
The spheréd signs, and leave without their range 
Doubt and desire, and hope with fear for wife, 
Pale pains, and pleasures long worn out of life. 
Yea, even the shadows of them spiritless, 
Through the dim door of sleep that seem to press, 
Forms without form, a piteous people and blind 
Men and no men, whose lamentable kind 
The shadow of death and shadow of life compel 
Through semblances of heaven and false-faced hell, 
Through dreams of light and dreams of darkness tost 
On waves innavigable, are these so lost ? 
Shapes that wax pale and shift in swift strange wise, 
Void faces with unspeculative eyes, 
Dim things that gaze and glare, dead mouths that move, 
Featureless heads discrowned of hate and love, 
Mockeries and masks of motion and mute breath, 
Leavings of life, the superflux of death— 
If these things and no more than these things be 
Left when man ends or changes, who can see ? 
Or who can say with what more subtle sense 
Their subtler natures taste in air less dense 
A life less thick and palpable than ours, 
Warmed with faint fires and sweetened with dead flowers 
And measured by low music ? how time fares 
In that wan time-forgotten world of theirs, 
Their pale poor world too deep for sun or star 
To live in, where the eyes of Helen are, 
And hers who made as God’s own eyes to shine 
The eyes that met them of the Florentine, 
Wherein the godhead thence transfigured lit 
All time for all men with the shadow of it ? 
Ah, and these too felt on them as God’s grace 
The pity and glory of this man’s breathing face ; 
For these too, these my lovers, these my twain, 
Saw Dante, saw God visible by pain, 
With lips that thundered and with feet that trod 
Before men’s eyes incognisable God ; 
Saw love and wrath and light and night and fire 
Live with one life and at one mouth respire, 
And in one golden sound their whole soul heard 
Sounding, one sweet immitigable word. 
They have the night, who had like us the day; 
We, whom day binds, shall have the night as they. 
We, from the fetters of the light unbound, 
Healed of our wound of living, shall sleep sound. 
All gifts but one the jealous God may keep 
From our soul’s longing, one he cannot—sleep. 
This, though he grudge all other grace to prayer, 
This grace his closed hand cannot choose but spare. 
This, though his ear be sealed to all that live, 
. Tristram of Leeones, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne 
London: Chatto and Windus. 
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Be it lightly given or lothly, God must give. 

We, as the men whose name on earth is none, 

We too shall surely pass out of the sun; 

Out of the sound and eyeless light of things, 

Wide as the stretch of life’s time-wandering wings, 
Wide as the naked world and shadowless, 

And long-lived as the world’s own weariness. 

Us, too, when all the fires of time are cold, 

The heights shall hide us and the depths shall hold. 
Us, too, when all the tears of time are dry, 

The night shall lighten from her tearless eye. 
Blind is the day and eyeless all its Jight, 

But the large, unbewildered eye of night 

Hath sense and speculation; and the sheer, 
Limitless length of lifeless life and clear, 

The timeless space wherein the brief worlds move 
Clothed with light life and fruitful with light love, 
With hopes that threaten, and with fears that cease, 
Past fear and hope, hath in it only peace. 

Yet of these lives inlaid with hopes and fears, 
Spun fine as fire and jewelled thick with tears, 
These lives made out of loves that long since were, 
Lives wrought as ours of earth and burning air, 
Fugitive flame, and water of secret springs, 

And clothed with joys and sorrows as with wings, 
Some yet are good, if aught be good, to save 

Some while from washing wreck and wrecking wave. 
Was such not theirs, the twain I take, and give 

Out of my life to make their dead life live 

Some days of mine, and blow my living breath 
Between dead lips forgotten even of death ? 

So many and many of old have given my twain 
Love and live song and honey-hearted pain, 

Whose root is sweetness and whose fruit is sweet, 
So many and with such joy have tracked their feet, 
What should I do to follow ? yet I too, 

I have the heart to follow, many or few 

Be the feet gone before me; for the way, 

Rose-red with remnant roses of the day 

Westward, and eastward white with stars that break, 
Between the green and foam is fair to take 

For any sail the sea-wind steers for me 

From morning into morning, sea to sea.” 


That is poetry as brilliant in its detail as it is possible 
to conceive, but how vague and obscure its drift, if there 
be a drift. Who shall explain what it is that Mr. Swinburne 
means to say is left “ without the range” of the “spheréd 
signs?” Are “the pale pains and pleasures long worn out of 
life,” the pains and pleasures of Helen, Hero, Alcyone, Iseult, 
and the rest? Who are “the piteous people blind,” the “ men 
and no men?” Whose are the “ void faces with unspeculative 
eyes,” the “featureless heads discrowned of hate and love P” 
Sometimes you think it must be the world of those who are 
incapable of the highest passion of love. Sometimes, again, 
you think it must be the world of these great lovers them- 
selves when they have passed the gates of death, since Mr. 

Swinburne tells us that it is impossible to guess,— 

“How time fares 

In that wan time-forgotten world of theirs, 


Their pale poor world too deep for sun or star 
To live in, where the eyes of Helen are.” 


And then, again, who shall say what is the exact meaning of 
those magnificently sounding lines about “Those my twain ” 
who— 
“Saw Dante, saw God visible by pain, 
With lips that thundered and with feet that trod 
Before men’s eyes, incognisable God.” 

They seem to us the words nearest to pure nonsense which ever 
left the flash of poetic impression on the brain. If they have 
a meaning, it is, we suppose, that it was Dante himself, who 
trod before “ men’s eyes incognisable God,” which is both blas- 
phemous and unmeaning praise. And what is the drift of all that 
defiance of God to rob us of sleep ? Certainly, reading this pas- 
sage, we envy profoundly the “ large, unbewildered eye of night,” 
for one’s own eyes are dazzled and bewildered more than 
enough. And what we have said of this passage, we might say 
of a great part of this wonderful, and yet bewildering, poem. 
Mr. Swinburne seems to us to have very few distinct and positive 
emotions. He paints the beauty of women with wonderful 
force and fire. He paints the sensual appetite with a redundancy 
and excess that excite disgust. He paints jealousy and 
hate of the narrower kind with a keen and bitter force,— 
especially when he can connect it, as he does in this poem, with 
the purity of an unimpassioned life. But whenever he ap- 
proaches the realm of thought, he ceases to paint even 
emotion clearly; he confuses us with striking a hundred 
different chords, and giving no chord prominence; he leaves the 
tone of the heart, as well as of the mind, in doubt; he subdues 


reiteration instead of by new touches combined together in 
harmony. This is in itself defective art, as well as art which 
ostentatiously parades itself, instead of hiding itself. 
We have given an example of the great fault of this fine poetry 
—the confusion of emotions Mr. Swinburne excites, without 
apparently knowing himself to which he desires to give the pre. 
dominance. Let us now give Mr. Swinburne at his best. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more splendid in its way than 
this picture of Iseult of Ireland :— 
“‘ And on the deck between the rowers at dawn, 
As the bright sail with brightening wind was drawn, 
Sat with full face against the strengthening light 
Iseult, more fair than foam or dawn was white. 
Her gaze was glad past love’s own singing of, 
And her face lovely past desire of love. 
Past thought and speech her maiden motions were, 
And a more golden sunrise was her hair. 
The very veil of her bright flesh was made 
As of light woven and moonbeam-coloured shade 
More fine than moonbeams; white her eyelids shone 
As snow sun-stricken that endures the sun, 
And through their curled and coloured clouds of deep 
Luminous lashes, thick as dreams in sleep 
Shone as the sea’s depth swallowing up the sky’s, 
The springs of unimaginable eyes. 
As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue, 
And both are woven and molten in one sleight 
Of amorous colour and implicated light 
Under the golden guard and gaze of noon, 
So glowed their awless amorous plenilune, 
Azure and gold and ardent grey, made strange 
With fiery difference and deep interchange 
Inexplicable of glories multiform ; 
Now as the sullen sapphire swells toward storm 
Foamless, their bitter beauty grew acold, 
And now afire with ardour of fine gold. 
Her flower-soft lips were meek and passionate, 
For love upon them like a shadow sate 
Patient, a foreseen shadow of sweet things, 
A dream with eyes fast shut and plumeless wings 
That knew not what man’s love or life should be, 
Nor had it sight nor heart to hope or see 
What thing should come, but childlike satisfied 
Watched out its virgin vigil in soft pride 
And unkissed expectation ; and the glad 
Clear cheeks and throat and tender temples had 
Such maiden heat as if a rose’s blood 
Beat in the live heart of a lily-bud. 
Between the small, round breasts a white way led 
Heavenward, and from slight foot to slender head 
The whole fair body flower-like swayed and shone 
Moving, and what her light hand leant upon 
Grew blossom-scented: her warm arms began 
To round and ripen for delight of man 
That they should clasp and circle: her fresh hands, 
Like regent lilies of reflowering lands 
Whose vassal firstlings, crown and star and plume, 
Bow down to the empire of that sovereign bloom, 
Shone sceptreless, and from her face there went 
A silent light as of a God content; 
Save when, more swift and keen than love or shame, 
Some flash of blood, light as the laugh of flame, 
Broke it with sudden beam and shining speech, 
As dream by dream shot through her eyes, and each 
Outshone the last that lightened, and not one 
Showed her such things as should be borne and done, 
Though hard against her shone the sunlike face 
That in all change and wreck of time and place 
Should be the star of her sweet living soul.’’ 


There you see the workmanship of a wonderful poet, with lavish 
wealth at his command, all spent on the delineation of a lovely 
face in which passion has not yet dawned, And this passage is 
the gem of the poem. Nowhere, so far as we can judge, does 
Mr. Swinburne approach it in power again. 

His treatment of his subject is not pleasant, as we may be 
sure that, the poet being Mr. Swinburne, it could not be, nor is 
it even consistent with itself. In a very fine passage describing 
the last moments of innocence, before Tristram and Iseult drink 
the enchanted potion together, we are told :— 


“ And answering some light courteous word of grace 
He saw her clear face lighten on his face 
Unwittingly, with unenamoured eyes, 

For the last time. A live man in such wise 

Looks in the deadly face of his fixed hour 

And laughs with lips wherein he hath no power 

To keep the life yet some five minutes’ space. 

So Tristram looked on Iseult face to face 

And knew not, and she knew not. The last time— 


The last that should be told in any rhyme 

Heard anywhere on months of singing men 

That ever should sing praise of them again ; 

The last hour of their hurtless hearts at rest, 

The last that peace should touch them breast to breast, 
The last that sorrow far from them should sit, 





it to no overmastering melody. Mr. Swinburne’s art works by 


This last was with them, and they knew not it.” 
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But though Mr. Swinburne has written this, there is nothing 
in his description of Tristram and Iseult’s life together after 
the guilty passion is at its height, that in the least bears 
this out. On the contrary, the picture of their life in 
Cornwall is the picture of life quite without remorse, of 
a love entirely unscared by any sort of pangs, of pas- 
sion exultant in its own fullness and freedom from fear or 
penitence or doubt. The truth is that the brief passage we 
have extracted does not express Mr. Swinburne’s real feeling, 
though he could not resist the poetical pleasure of descanting 
on the last moment of innocence and peace. For any- 
thing he paints, the whole guilty passion might have been 
as free from care and doubt as was that last moment, till 
Tristram comes to lie on his death-bed, when he at last appears 
to fancy that he ought to have lived a life of suffering, as his 
name portended, and to indulge himself with the illusion that he 
really had lived one, though of this the poet has given us no 
glimpse till he came to be separated from Iseult of Ireland. 

Mr. Swinburne has, of course, some great qualities as a 
poet which Mr. Matthew Arnold has not, but his Tristram of 
Iyonesse cannot compare with Mr. Arnold’s Tristram and 
Iseult for form, meaning, and impressiveness. To the latter 
poem we return year after year, with ever new delight. 
To Mr. Swinburne’s we shall probably never turn with 
unmixed feelings at all, or feelings in which the predomin- 
ant chord is not painful. No one can deny its genius. But 
the whole effect is not great, in spite of the surpassing splen- 
dour of individual parts. The chiselling is not clear; the story 
is not well told; the mode of dealing with Iseult of Brittany is 
cruel, and even wantonly cruel, and makes the end of the whole 
bitterer than it need be. Still, there is a profusion of wonderful 
gems distributed in the poem. Take this, for an example :— 

“ For well he wist all subtle ways of song, 
And in his soul tiie secret eye was strong 
That burns in meditation till bright words 
Break flame-like forth, as notes from fledgling birds 
That feel the soul speak through them of the spring.” 
If Mr. Swinburne would but be in general as clear and com- 
pressed as that, how much more pleasure his poems would give ! 
But usually he overlays his thoughts so thick with words and 
fancies, reduplicating and multiplying all shades of his meaning, 
that we lose the main thread, in catching at the voluminous 
fringes. There are other impressive poems in the volume, of which 
that on Athens is probably the finest and the most repulsive. It 
has all the faults of Tristrain of Lyonesec, but not nearly all the 
beauties. The poet who writes as follows in praise of the 
Athenians cannot well expect any one who feels that all the 
highest poetry of the world is realised in Christ, and that 
without him poetry would be an illusion that might almost 
drive the mature mind to desperation, to sympathise in any 
degree with his deeper moods, Hear his ravings :— 
“Ye that bear the name about you of her glory, 
Men that wear the sign of Greeks npon you seal d, 
Yours is yet the choice to write yourselves in story 
Sons of them that fought the Marathonian field. 
Slaves of no men were ye, said your warrior poet, 
Neither subject unto man as underlings: 
Yours is now the season here wherein to show it, 
If the seed ye be of them that knew not kings. 
If ye be not, swords nor words alike found brittle 
From the dust of death to raise you shall prevail : 
Subject swords and dead men’s words may stead yon little, 
If their old king-hating heart within yon fail. 
If your spirit of old, and not your bonds be broken, 
If the kingless heart be molten in your breasts, 
By what signs and wonders, by what word or token, 
Shall ye drive the vultures from your eagles’ nests ? 
All the gains of tyrants Freedom counts for losses; 
Nought of all the work done holds she worth the work, 
When the slaves whose faith is set on crowns and crosses 
Drive the Cossack bear against the tiger Turk. 
Neither cross nor crown nor crescent shall ye bow to, 
Nonght of Araby nor Jewry, priest nor king: 
As your watchword was of old, so be it now too: 
As from lips long stilled, from yours let healing spring. 
Through the fights of old, your battle-cry was healing, 
And the Saviour that ye called on was the Sun: 
Dawn by dawn behold in heaven your God, revealing 
Light from darkness as when Marathon was won. 
Gods were yours yet strange to Turk or Galilean, 
Light and Wisdom only then as gods adored : 
Pallas was your shield, your comforter was P:ean, 
From your bright world’s navel spake the Sun your Lord.” 
That is eloquent blasphemy, though not very intelligent, in 
Spite of its eloquence. But there are wonderful touches in this 
ode to Athens; as, for example, the following noble and perfect 
illustration :— 








‘ All the lesser tribes put on the pure Athenian fashion, 
One Hellenic heart was from the mountains to the sea: 
Sparta’s bitter self grew sweet with high half-human passion, 

And her dry thorns flushed aflower in strait Thermopylz.”’ 
On the whole, we have not, for many years back, found Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius so potent as it is in this volume. Repellent 
it is to all pure taste, but, as we trust, so repellent as to be 
comparatively harmless. 





HENRY ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES* 
Tue man whom Jeffrey openly admitted to be his political and 
legal model, and of whom it was said that, while he lived, 
no poor man in Scotland need want a friend or fear a foe, must 
have been something more and better than a table-wit and 
concocter of good puns and indifferent verses, or even than a 
lion of Edinburgh society. .The chief, and, indeed, the only 
important, fault we have to find with the author of this volume 
is that he has evidently thought it incumbent upon him to give 
great prominence to the lighter, and to keep somewhat in the 
background the more serious, side of the character of Henry 
Erskine. The temptation to do so has, no doubt, been strong. 
There are no materials ready to hand such as letters of the 
“from heart to heart” character, for the preparation of a thor- 
oughly good biography. Erskine, like his much more remarkable 
younger brother Thomas, who became Lord Chancellor, was a 
busy lawyer, and, with all his sociableness and gaiety, had 
much of the national Scotch virtue—leaning sometimes, per- 
haps, toithe side‘of vice—of secretiveness, and Colonel Fergusson 
has not been able to give his readers a single letter which shows 
us Erskine at his deepest and best. On the other hand, there 
is—rather, let us hope, there was—a great demand for “ good 
stories” about the Edinburgh of last century, and the writer 
of a book npon a man who played a prominent part in that 
Edinburgh may have felt himself almost forced to explore 
the mine from which Dean Ramsay and Robert Chambers, and 
the thousand and one historians of the Scotch capital, have 
obtained what they and their readers are pleased to consider and 
chuckle over as wealth. It may be heresy or Puritanism to 
say so, but we confess to being a little tired of that eighteenth- 
century Edinburgh, whose annals seem to have been as 
much stained with claret as the annals of a still older 
Edinburgh are stained with blood. Colonel Fergusson holds, 
with George Eliot, that we cannot reform our ancestors. 
True, but why reopen the grave of oblivion that hides their 
weaknesses? Why revive those sad and barbarous old days, 
when Scotch judges and counsel adjourned from the Parliament 
House, to the tavern and from the tavern to the Parliament 
House? Why bring back the memory of the “ blue ” talk, the 
hard drinking, the brutal, practical jokes of the “ Beggar’s 
Benison,” and the Crochallan Fencibles? Are we much the 
wiser for knowing that “saving the ladies,” in Edinburgh, 
meant drinking the health of a partner at a ball, in oceans of 
punch? Would not Colonel Fergusson have been much better 
employed in giving us something like a clear view of the state 
of Scotch politics during the dominancy of Dundas, than in 
detailing how Scotch ladies disposed of oranges at their assem- 
blies ? Where, after all, is the rich humour of the famous 
retort ?— 
“ Drink the port, the claret’s dear, 
Erskine, Erskine ! 
You’ll get fou on’t, never fear, 
My jo, Erskine !” 

Besides, it seems to involve a calumny. The ordinary, certainly 
the “serious” reader, would infer from these lines that the great 
object of Erskine—the champion of the poor, the representative 
of Reform and Evangelicalism, the pioneer of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers—in going into society was to “ get fou,” and that he 
preferred claret to port, because, as Dr. Johnson said of brandy, 
it “did its work quickest.” Yet, as his biographer tells us, in 
his peculiar and antiquated style, which sometimes verges on 
pomposity, “ Mr. Erskine was very ‘moderate’ in his habits, 
even to the extent of what was considered abstemious, in those 
days of free living. His son has stated that at home his 
only stimulant was a good glass or two of the old Edin- 
burgh ale, that excellent and potent beverage, which is, 
unfortunately, now almost unknown. This was the nepenthe 
which strengthened and invigorated, and enabled him to with- 
stand the brazen weapons of James Boswell, Robert Blair, and 





* The Hovourable Henry Erskine, Lord- Advocate for Scotland, with Notices of Certain 
of his Kinsfolk and of his Times, By Lieutenant-Cvlonel Alexander Fergusson. 
Edinburgh and London: B:ackwood and Sons, 1882. 
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others, his adversaries at the Bar.” This is quite credible,— 
indeed, when one thinks of the hard work of various kinds 
which Erskine accomplished in his time, and remembers that 
he lived to beyond threescore and ten, nothing else is credible. 
It is true that he was a man of the world, that he neither 
“sinnered it” nor “ sainted it” very much, and that as regards 
“the pleasures” of Edinburgh society, his rule was, “‘ Whege the 
beesucks, theresuck I.” But while he cracked his jokeand took his 
“ good glass or two,” he kept his head cool and his heart open. 
This being the fact, we wish Colonel Fergusson had recognised 
it more, and in the best way, by keeping the musty claret and 
forgotten revels of the Edinburgh of a century ago more in the 
background, if not altogether to himself. 

Henry Erskine belonged to a remarkable Scotch family. 
Colonel Fergusson’s weak—or rather strong—point is genealogy 
and he is able to show how the three brothers, of whom his hero 
was the second, had French and Italian blood in their veins, 
and how on one side they were connected with the Royal 
Stuarts, and on another with the legal Dalrymples. The eldest 
of the three, David, the famous and eccentric Earl of Buchan, 
claimed kinship with Washington, on the ground that both 
were descended from the English Fairfaxes. The Erskines were 
also closely associated with the religious life of Scotland. 'The 
well-known “ Seceder ” divines, Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine, be- 
longed to a branch of the family. Thomas Erskine was a soldier 
and sailor before he went to the English Bar, and in the former 
capacity occasionally preached sermons which seem to have 
been almost as dull as his “ social essays” and verses. How 
dull the last must have been is proved by some lines of the 
Lord Chancellor on his dog “ Phoss,” in which he propounds 
his theory of the immortality of the souls of animals. Lady 
Anne Erskine, whose warm attachment to her brothers is 
indicated by several letters here published, was the Scotch 
counterpart and personal friend of Selina, the famous 
Countess of Huntingdon. Henry himself won his spurs 
as a pleader in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and was the legal champion of the “ Highflying ” 
or earnest party there, whose ultimate developments were Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, Dr. Chalmers, and the Free Church. In- 
deed, it was mainly owing to Henry Erskine’s skill and energy 
that the “ Highflyers” won their great victory over their 
opponents, the “ Moderates,” by defeating Dr. “ Jupiter” 
Carlyle, of Inveresk, their candidate for the Clerkship of the 
Assembly. Nor, inveterate joker though Erskine was, and identi- 
fied as his name has been with the frivolities of Edinburgh 
society, does he ever seem to have allowed his fancy to wander 
into irreverence. Indeed, one of his best “ hits ” as given in this 
volume was directed against a Hugo Arnot, a “character,” 
and disciple of David Hume, who had sneered at him for 
attending church. Perhaps this religious earnestness, which 
formed the basis of the character of the Erskines, may help to 
account for the unsatisfactory mystery which rests on the rela- 
tions between them and Burns. They welcomed with sufficient 
heartiness the poet’s first appearances in Edinburgh as “the 
ploughman-portent ;” and Burns replied, both in prose and verse, 
with warmth,—with, in the case of the Earl of Buchan, too much 
warmth for his taste. Yet Henry Erskine “ did ” little more for 
Burns than Dundashimself. Possibly there was no real under- 
standing or sympathy between the legal champion of the 
“ Evangelicals” and the literary champion of the ‘‘ Moderates.” 
Or, like Mrs. Dunlop, Erskine may have been alienated from 
Burns by reports as to his free living. 

The life of Henry Erskine was a highly honourable and 
successful, but not an eventful one. He was the second son 
of Henry David, tenth Earl of Buchan, and was born in 
November, 1746. The Buchan family was not in very opulent 
circumstances, but Colonel Fergusson shows, on the other hand, 
that it was not in such poverty as one would infer it must have 
been from Campbell’s Life of Thomas Erskine. At all events, 
Henry Erskine had a smooth school and college career, and was 
called to the Scotch Bar in 1768. He was not a profound 
lawyer, any more than was Thomas, some of whose decisions 
have been declared to be absolutely “apocryphal.” But 
he had a gift of eloquence and wit uncommon in Scot- 
land at the time. He had a good ecclesiastical and social 
connection. He knew how to use, without abusing, the little world 
of Edinburgh. After the fashion of the period, too, he showed 

his talents and his knowledge of the Classics by writing original 
verses and translations, some of which may be best described in 


worshipped and finally married Christian Fullerton, a ginl of 

oe 2 a 
somewhat lackadaisical style of beauty and a taste for music 
who turned out a gentle mother and a good housekeeper, full of 
ailments and anxiety as to her husband’s buttons. He had a 
natural turn for punning, assiduously cultivated it, and became 
a kind of walking Joe Miller, whom the judges implored not to be 
“brief” in his pleadings, on account of the entertainment he 
afforded them. Altogether, while Thomas Erskine was cruising 
adventurously among the professions, reduced, according to 
legend, to one suit of clothes and tripe suppers, and having 
no sheet-anchor in life except an Irish wife, as tactical as 
she was charming, his brother, Henry, was acquiring an 
extensive practice in the Assembly Hall and the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, and a commensurate popularity through. 
out Scotland. In 1783 he succeeded Henry Dundas ag 
Lord-Advocate, but held the office only for a short time 
Three years later he became Dean of Faculty, or leader of the 
Scotch Bar. He was subsequently ejected from the office, but 
his defeat was more honourable than any victory would have 
been, for he provoked it, by having the courage to announce his 
convictions on the subject of political reform. On Pitt’s death, 
in 1806, Erskine became once more Lord-Advocate, and sat in 
Parliament for the Dumfries Burghs. In 1812 he retired from the 
Bar, to his seat of Ammondell, in West Lothian, and there he 
died, in 1817. The one disappointment of his life—and it was 
a perfectly legitimate disappointment—was his not having been 
offered a seat on the Scotch Bench. The main fact in Erskine’s 
career is his having espoused and firmly stood by the cause of 
progress and reform, when it was personally and professionally 
perilous to do so, although his fidelity to principle was not so 
severely tested as was that of his brother Thomas, whose 
conscience compelled him to defend Paine and Horne 
Tooke, and even to incur displeasure and disgrace at the 
hands of his patron the Prince of Wales. Over and above this, 
Henry Erskine was a warm-hearted man, who hated cruelty 
and oppression, sympathised with poverty and distress, and 
was courageous enough to let his instincts have free scope. 
Hence the high reputation which still clings to him as the 
friend and guardian of the poor man in Scotland; hence also, 
perhaps, his willingness to do his best even for that curious 
Edinburgh burglar and hypocrite, Deacon Brodie. His fond- 
ness for animals—this also he had in common with his brother 
—and even that hilarity which manifested itself in the whole- 
sale manufacture of puns, were simply the overflow of a 
generous nature. 

Of the lighter or “old Edinburgh” portion of Colonel 
Fergusson’s book, nothing more need be said than has been 
conveyed in our opening expostulation. Colonel Fergusson 
seems to us to have been unnecessarily chary about repro- 
ducing Erskine’s performances as what the Americans com- 
prehensively style a “jokist.” No doubt, many of these 
have been published before, and the paternity of others is 
disputed. But when one is in for a penny in the shape of such 
“revivals,” it is well to be in for a pound. We shall conclude 
with giving one or two plums from the Colonel’s pie. Condoling 
with an Edinburgh solicitor of the name of Kettle on the 
decline of old families, Erskine said, “ Your great ancestor 
Pan, was looked on as a god in the time of the Romans; 
and now here you are, Kettle, only an Edinburgh writer.” At 
a Bar dinner given by Lord Kames, famous as a Judge anda 
metaphysician, but also for his economy in the matter of wine, 
‘Sundry hints, increasing in breadth as the evening wore on, 
had been given that claret would be acceptable. Lord Kames» 
at a loss how to give one more turn to the conversation,’ 
addressed Mr. Erskine, expecting to get some support from the 
pleasant-spoken young man. ‘What,’ said his lordship, ‘can 
have become of the Dutch, who, only the other day were drubbed 
off the Doggerbank by Admiral Parker ?? The young advocate, 
with the sweetest smile, replied, ‘I suppose, my lord, they are 
like ourselves, confined to port!’” Erskine had occasion to dine 
with an incorporated society of tailors, whose counsel he was. 
Before he left the room, his health was drunk. He felt called 
upon to reply, and “he rose to do so, and chancing to notice 
that there were exactly eighteen of his entertainers, the tailors, 
at the table, he concluded his speech by wishing ‘ Health, long 
life, and prosperity to both of you!) But before the meaning of 
the allusion had dawned upon them, Mr. Erskine had vanished 
from the room.” <A similar arithmetical jocosity is attributed 
to Sheridan. 
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MR. GOSSE’S “ GRAY.’* 

Tue task set Mr. Gosse by the editor of the interesting series 
of monographs on English Men of Letters, was one that de- 
manded both labour and discrimination in the performer of it. 
Mr. Gosse has been both laborious and discriminating; he has 
given to the world a portrait of Gray more realisable and satis- 
fying than those drawn even by men who knew him, and neither 
in the way of biography nor of criticism can it be said that he 
has left undone anything that he could fairly have been ex- 
pected to do. It is right and meet that this should be declared 
at starting, for the next thing that must be said is that the 
result of the labour and the discrimination, and of Mr. Gosse’s 
many good gifts, both intellectual and literary, is somewhat 
disappointing. The disappointment is not the fault of 
the writer, or of his editor, or of his publishers, and 
it certainly is not the fault of Gray; it is not, indeed, 
a fault at all, but a necessary though certainly unfor- 
tunate consequence of those mechanical laws of literature 
which include among their favourite disciplinary agencies the 
Procrustean bed. It is for many obvious reasons convenient 
that a series such as that to which this volume belongs should 
be characterised by a certain uniformity; but if we regard the 
matter in the light of pure reason, it does seem absurd that 
200 octavo pages, or thereabouts, should be allotted with severe 
impartiality to writers like Burke and Milton, on the one hand, 
and Sir Philip Sydney and Gray, on the other. It is needless 
to say that we are not contending for a foot-rule-and-balance 
appraisement of the importance of a literary producer. A man’s 
magnitude in the world of letters depends upon the space which 
he fills in our minds, not on our bookshelves, and a single poem 
of Gray will outweigh and outmeasure many a long row of 
bulky volumes; but it would be absurd to ignore the effect 
naturally and properly produced by that large wealth and 
plenteous fecundity of nature which has its outcome in mass 
and magnitude as well as in delicacy or splendour of production, 
and nothing can be plainer than that Gray does not produce 
this effect upon us, either as a man or as a poet. 

When we think of what all the world owes, and must always 
continue to owe, to the man who produced the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, it seems brutal, almost indecent, to speak in a tone 
which even suggests depreciation; but there is no real deprecia- 
tion in an endeavour to assign to a poet his true rank in the 
hierarchy of art, and we do not degrade a cabinet picture of 
Meissonier when we say that its place is not beside the cartoons 
of Raphael. It must, however, be said that Gray disappoints 
us as we are not disappointed by men who seem to be his fitting 
comrades in the artistic realm. Perfection of the kind which 
Gray achieved usually satisfies, and, indeed, Gray himseli satis- 
fies us for the moment, but not permanently. We feel that 
there were in him unattained possibilities, that the best he 
gave, good as it was, was not the best he had to give,— 
that, to quote the expressive phrase of his friend Brown, “he 
never spoke out.” We have listened to many laments over the 
cutting-short of such a life as that of Keats; but during his life, 
short as it was, Keats did speak out. He put the whole of him- 
self into the Ode to a Nightingale, as Gray did not put himself 
even into the exquisite Elegy. Why was this? How are we to 
account for this reticence, this want of an utter emancipation 
of the spirit ? We might hazard many answers, but the answer 
which most insistently suggests itself, and which may not be 
disdained merely because of its obviousness, is that Gray was a 
man born out of due time, with a mode of feeling altogether 
alien to the mode of his day, and with a nature too strong to be 
altogether silenced by hostile voices, but not strong enough to 
“say its say,” whether men would hear, or forbear. Witha 
little more of Wordsworth’s backbone, Gray might have headed 
a poetic revolution; while, on the other hand, a flaccid and 
valetudinarian Wordsworth, possessed by the fascinating 
demon of acquiescence, might easily have figured as a 
North-country Gray. It is not true that if a man have 
anything to say, he will say it; on the contrary, it is certain 
that he will not say it, unless he either knows that there is 
an audience waiting for him, or has sufficient faith in himself 
to believe that his words will summon their own audience, which 
shall be fit, even if few. Now, there is, we think, evidence— 
scanty, but quite sufficient—that for the kind of thing which 
Gray really felt interested in saying there was in his day no 
audience at all; and there is still more evidence that Gray lacked 
both the fervour and the buoyancy of those stronger spirits who 





* Gray. By Edmund W. Gosse. London: Macmillan and Co. 





sing because they must, and who, if they cannot compel atten- 
tion, can at any rate forego it. 


It has always seemed to us that Gray, rather than Cowper, 
was the first to sound clearly the note of that revolt which 
culminated in the poetic revolution headed by Wordsworth. 
There is a certain homely naturalness of treatment in 
Cowper which certainly differentiates him from the Pope 
school, and allies him with the heroes of the onslaught on an 
artificial “ poetic diction ;” but after all, Wordsworth’s protest 
in favour of simplicity and naturalness in the mere poetic 
vehicle was but a small part of his work; what was really the 
most valuable element in the Wordsworthian contribution was 
the way in which his poems were felt, rather than the way in 
which they were written. It was an improvement to have the 
sun spoken of as the sun, instead of being called “bright 
Phoebus,” but it was an infinitely greater improvement to have 
the sun written of in such wise as to make it evident that the 
writer had seen the sun and really cared about it; and in these 
weightier matters of the law Gray was really more of a Words- 
worthian than Cowper. The emotional tone and meditative 
quality of many of the stanzas in the Elegy remind us more 
strongly of Wordsworth than does anything in The Task, 
and no one could be accused of want of discrimination, if he 
attributed to the Rydal poet the improvised couplet made by 
Gray one spring morning in 1763, as he and Nicholls were walk- 
ing in the fields near Cambridge :— 

“There pipes the woodlark, and the song-thrush there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air.” 

It must, however, be admitted, to the critics who have honoured 
Cowper at the expense of Gray, that the former had more to 
say for himself than the latter. It is too true that in his poetry 
Gray never fully “ spoke out,” deriving, it would seem, a sad 
consolation for his enforced reticence in the contemplation of 
the superior advantage enjoyed by Dante, in having “ been pro- 
duced in a rude age of strong and uncontrolled passions, when 
the Muse was not checked by refinement and the fear of criti- 
cism.” It is in his letters, where he did not need to be refined un- 
less he pleased, and in writing which he had no criticism to fear, 
that Gray makes the fullest declaration of himself; aud in many 
ways, but most especially in their revelations of the writer’s 
peculiar feeling for nature, do these spontaneous utterances en- 
able us to discern Gray’s real place in the history of the evolu- 
tion of the poetic spirit in England. We have only space for 
one quotation, and we choose it not as the most interesting in 
itself, but because it anticipates so fully and curiously one of 
Wordsworth’s most characteristic and solemnly imaginative 
passages. The letter was written from the Continent to West 
in 1739, and is occupied with a description of Gray’s impressions 
of Alpine scenery. He writes :— 

“T own Ihave not, as yet, anywhere met with those grand and 
simple works of Art that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to 
be better for ; but those of Nature have astonished me beyond expres- 
sion. In our little journey up to the Grande Chartreuse, I do not 
remember to have gone ten paces without an exclamation that there 
was no restraining; not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is 
pregnant with religion and poetry. There are certain scenes that 
would awe an Atheist into belief, without the help of other argument. 
One need not have a very fantastic imagination, to see spirits there at 
noon-day. Yow have Death perpetually before your eyes, only so far 
removed as to compose the mind without frighting it.” 

The former part of this passage is noteworthy only from the 
fact that it was written by an Englishman at the date given; 
but it is impossible to read the two sentences and a half which we 
have put in italics, without recognising in them an anticipation 
of the memorable lines in which Wordsworth celebrates the 
yew-trees of Borrowdale :— 
‘‘ Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane—-a pillared shade, 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially, beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 

With unrejoicing berries, ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow; there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o’er 

With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship.” 
The verse of Wordsworthis, of course, more movingly imaginative, 
because more concrete and definite, than the prose of Gray, but 
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the similarity of imaginative feeling is too striking to be missed 
by even the most careless reader. 

Concerning this matter, however, enough has been said. 
Save as a fact of biographical interest, there is little import in 
the possession of the faculty of a certain high order of vision, 
by a man who left his faculty all but unused. If we consider 
what Gray did—small as is the mere bulk of it—we must think 
of his life as a success; if we think of what he might have done, 
we must regard it as a failure. It is evident that he so regarded 
it, and just as Hamlet, when dissatisfied with himself, found 
the whole universe unsatisfying, so Gray, in looking out upon 
the ways and works of men under the sun, can only exclaim :— 

* How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great !” 

Still, notwithstanding all this, one cannot but be impressed 
by the impossibility of entertaining for Gray any feeling but one 
of sympathetic liking and sad respect. He was, special circum- 
stances apart, an English Andrea del Sarto; and what might 
both men have been, if an inspiring human companionship had 
touched the one chord which remained for ever silent? There 
is reason to believe that in the case of Gray it was once touched, 
but touched too late. Mr. Gosse writes with due fullness of 
sympathy of the brief acquaintance of Gray with the young 
Swiss, Bonstetten ; but we are inclined to think that he some- 
what underrates its significance. It seems to us that had this 
acquaintance been earlier made, it might have worked a revolu- 
tion in the life of Gray. Even as it was, there was evidently 
something of what Goethe would have called the “ demonic” 
element in the influence of this ebullient youth upon the wearied 
poet ; but when it came it could not inspire, it could only excite 
and agitate. Gray had outlived the day of visitation. 

In speaking of the poet, we have almost forgotten his latest 
and best biographer, but this is a fault which Mr. Gosse will 
easily forgive. His work has been admirably done, and though 
in a biography everything that is not necessary is superfluous, 
such superfluity as there is in this volume must not be charged 
to his account. He has been happy in his selection of facts 
which, whether essential or not to an account of Gray, have 
always an interest of their own. As he tells us in his preface, 
he has had to amplify instead of to condense the work of his 
predecessors ; and considering this necessity, it is astonishing 
how successfully he has avoided the introduction of anything 
that can fairly be called padding. We might complain that too 
much space is given to a refutation of Dr. Johnson’s singularly 
ineffectual criticism ; but the Lives of the Poets are so little read 
now-a-days, save by literary students, that even the elephantine 
misconceptions of the life of Gray may have for many readers 
the interest of novelty. 





MARITIME DISCOVERY.* 

To compress into two volumes the whole history of maritime 
discovery is no small undertaking, and must have required an 
amount of research and literary labour such as can be realised 
only by those who have done something similar. Whether it 
was wise to attempt it is another question. Mr. Low is of 
opinion that the present generation of readers like to have their 
intellectual pabulum presented to them in a concentrated form, 
analogous to those “extracts ” of meat which have been so 
much believed in by a certain class of the public. We doubt 
this. To many persons, a dish of this kind is far from inviting, 
for they love to ponder over an old volume in its entirety, and 
while learning what it is intended to convey, to get at the same 
time some knowledge of the idiosyncracies of the writer,—of 
his life, perhaps, of his means of gaining information, even of 
his prejudices; and more especially is this the case when his 
work is one not of pure history, but of nautical or geograpbical 
research. All this takes time, of course, but it is time not 
badly spent. 

For those, however, who need to gain a certain amount 
of information at a given speed, carefully prepared abstracts 
are absolutely needful; and it is to such as these that 
Mr. Low’s book will be useful, although for them there is too 
much anecdote, and they will, naturally, skip the poetry. In 
fact, the author has given us either too much or too little. 
He has aimed at making his book interesting to the 
general public, which would, of course, necessitate greater detail ; 
and useful as a compendium of what has been done in the way 





* Maritime Discovery. By Charles Rathbone Low, F.R.G.S. 2 vols, London: 
Newman and Co. 











of nautical exploration throughout the whole world,—an ambi- 
tion which, it is needless to say, could be but partially realised, 
As an abstract, however, giving a bird’s-eye view of the ques- 
tion, the work is not badly done, as it indicates to those who 
desire to study the matter more closely many varied directions 
which their inquiries may take. 

Mr. Low gives in his earlier chapters a brief description of 
the various forms of ships in use among the Phonnicians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, of the craft of ancient Babylonia, 
and the primitive boats of the East and West; and after touching 
on the voyage of Nearchus, the attempt of Eudoxus to circum. 
navigate Africa, early trading ventures to the Indian Ocean, 
and the naval efforts of the Saracens, comes to our own first 
feeble attempts, which were, however, owing to our insular 
position, destined, after no great interval, to gain strength and 
power. While with the esprit de corps of a naval man, the author 
naturally loses no opportunity of magnifying British successes, 
he is, we are bound to say, perfectly fair to other nations, and 
gives in considerable detail the discoveries of the Portuguese, 
the Spanish, and the Dutch; while the deeds of French and 
Russian navigators are, of course, not omitted. 

Although not properly voyages of discovery, it would not 
have been possible to leave out the ventures of our East India 
Company ; and when speaking of them, Mr. Low takes occasion 
to give an account of the rise and progress of the Oriental 
establishments of France, Denmark, and Sweden, while later on 
he describes the commencement and gradual development of 
English colonisation. 

Reverting to the middle ages, a singular point noted is the 
extraordinary mixture of barbarity and refinement in the early 
maritime laws, some enactments of which were marked with 
almost fiendish cruelty, while others seem to denote a remark- 
able amount of civilisation in the occupants of the forecastle. 
A seaman, for instance, who gave the lie to another at table 
was to be fined four deniers; and if one fell sick, he was to be 
sent ashore, with a ship’s boy to attend upon him. On the 
other hand, the punishment for desertion was branding in the 
face; that for falsifying the compass, to have the right hand 
nailed to the mast; and while simple rioting was met by keel- 
hauling, whoever was guilty of rebellion was thrown overboard. 
The most terrible vengeance, however, was taken upon the 
pilot who stranded a vessel, and “upon the wicked lord of the 
coast’ in connivance with him, the former being condemned to 
be gibbeted near the spot, and the latter to be burned in his 
own house, the site of which was to be converted into a market- 
place for hogs. As for wreckers, being “ more barbarous, cruel, 
and inhuman than mad dogs,” they were first to be ducked in 
the sea until half dead, and afterwards drawn out and stoned. 

The Buccaneers and Filibusters also come in for due notice, 
and in connection with their lawless adventures we have the 
account of the Mosquito Indian William, who was accidentally 
left on shore at Juan Fernandez by John Watling, and found 
there more than three years afterwards, in 1684, by Dampier. 
This poor fellow seems to have displayed almost as much 
ingenuity during his solitary life as did Alexander Selkirk, 
twenty-five years later; and the touching meeting between 
him and a brother Indian named Robin, one of his former 
shipmates, at the time of his rescue, is believed to have 
suggested Defoe’s never-to-be-forgotten conception of the 
“man Friday.” ‘Many curious legends and anecdotes are 
also interspersed throughout these volumes; but the part of 
greatest interest, and which appears to us the most successful, 
as it was also that which was easier of accomplishment, is 
the concluding portion, which deals with Arctic exploration. 
In our own case, the desire to penetrate into Polar regions was 
by no means, in the first instance, a scientific one. We simply 
wished to discover “ Cathaie,” that is, to reach India by the 
North-East Passage; and this first expedition, fitted out under 
the direction of Sebastian Cabot, and commanded by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, who, oddly enough, was selected on 
account of his “singular skill in the services of war,” 
met with signal misadventure, both leader and crew being 
frozen to death on the coast of Lapland, after having, it 
is supposed, sighted Nova Zembla. This first, recorded, English 
martyr in the cause of Arctic research was soon followed by 
Burrough, Frobisher, and a host of celebrated men of our 
own and other countries; but the North Pole itself has 
yet to be reached. It may be stated that Mr. Low puts 
very clearly the claims of the rival explorers, Franklin and 
McClure, to be the discoverer of the North-West Passage, giving 
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the palm, as is only fair, to Franklin, who had the priority by 
two years. This fact, made patent, however, only by sub- 
sequent researches, takes nothing from the merit of Sir Robert 
McClure, whose energy, zeal, and resolution were, as the author 
says, so remarkably displayed by the voyage of the ‘ Investi- 
gator,’ although that voyage only took place long after Franklin 
had ascertained the existence of water communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 





THE NEW SCOTTISH DICTIONARY.* 

Tur Scottish Dictionary which, whatever be its merits or its 
fate, will always remain as a monument to the industry and 
energy of its publisher, is virtually brought toa close with a huge 
fourth volume of nearly nine hundred pages. It is announced that 
asupplementary volume will be issued, containing additions and 
corrections, a memcirof Dr. Jamieson, andanessay onthe Scottish 
language ; but in all essentials and for all practical purposes, the 
enterprise of Dr. Longmuir and Mr. David Donaldson—we learn 
from the preface to this volume that the lion’s share of the 
labour of revision has fallen to the latter—is complete. It is 
now the proper time, therefore, to indicate the main changes 
in the original work of Jamieson which its revisers have accom- 
plished. That work consisted, in reality, of two books, known 
by the names of Dictionary and Supplement, and the confusion 
caused by this fact deprived it in a large measure of its value for 
reference purposes. Besides, the arrangement of the whole was, 
in many respects, faulty andirregular; and the grouping of words 
and phrases was very defective. Dictionary and Supple- 
ment are thoroughly incorporated in the new edition, and 
at least from the middle of the first volume onward, the 
arrangement and the grouping of the words will compare in 
respect of system with those of the best English dictionaries of 
the time ; and that, when one thinks of the new “Imperial,” is no 
idle or slight compliment. There is now none of the old, pro- 
voking confusion as regards forms in I, J, and Y, or in U and 
V, while derivatives or secondary forms of words are distin- 
guished by being set in smaller type. The additions to the 
original work, in the shape of words, phrases, new meanings, 
and explanatory notes, are very numerous; and, in order 
that as many of these as possible might be inserted, not 
special quotations, but only authorities for them, are frequently 
given. The words left undefined by Jamieson have been de- 
fined, as far as is possible, explanatory notes being supplied 
in most cases. Finally, many corrections have been made 
in meanings, notes, and etymologies, these, however, being dis- 
tinguished by being enclosed within brackets. Some of these 
in the last volume are both curious and important. Thus, 
Jamieson interpreted the very antique Scotch word “swesch” 
or “swesche” as “a trumpet.” His new editors render it 
“drum,” and prove their case with great completeness. 
They first quote two lines from Lyndsay, in which a noise 
is said to be produced by “swesche, talburnis, and trum- 
pettis awfullie.” Then that most learned of antiquarians, 
Dr. Joseph Robertson, is shown, in his Bool: of Bon Accord, to 
have translated the words “swesh” and “sweshman,” which 
occur in extracts from the Town Council Register of Aberdeen, 
by “drum” and “drummer.” Finally, we have quotations 
from the Register of the Canongate of Edinburgh, one of 
which is “Item for twa stickis to the swesche.” Then, 
again, Dr. Jamieson, in the original work, boggled, sadly 
over a word which he spelt “yiwyn; and, indeed, con- 
fessed that he could not even make a conjecture as to its 
signification. In the new edition the problem is solved, by 
spelling the mysterious word “ytwyn.” It is then easily seen 
to be a corruption of “intwyn,”’ which means “apart,” and 
which still lingers in the modern Scotch dialect as “ atween.” 

There is, indeed, but one very serious objection to the new 
edition of Jamieson, and that is its size. It is only connoisseurs 
in lexicography and patriotic Scotchmen that can welcome into 
their libraries a dictionary of a language which, afterall, is rapidly 
becoming a dialect, in the shape of four ponderous volumes. 
The publisher has evidently been quite aware of this, and 
hence he has ventured to issue it to subscribers only. What 
is needed by English readers of standard Scotch authors, such as 
Burns, Scott, Ramsay, and Wilson—what will soon be needed, in 
these School-Board days, by Scotch readers as well—is a handy 
volume, occupying a middle place between this portentous 
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Jamieson and the meagre glossaries which are to be found at 
the end of most of our ordinary English dictionaries. The 
publisher who should give such a book to the public would con- 
fer a decided boon on a large and increasing section of it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»~——_ 

The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. Translated into English by 
Alfred W. Pollard, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—A well-written and 
intelligent essay, which is only too short, on Sallust’s character and 
political position introduces to our notice another of the useful and 
carefully executed translations which the activity of the younger 
generation of scholars is busy in producing. It would be going too 
far to say that it is all that we could wish. The style is respectable, 
rather than admirable. It is correct rather than vigorous, and is 
especially wanting in rhythm. Still, the work has very considerable 
merits, rising, certainly, above the level of a “crib.” The student 
will find it a correct interpreter of the original, and he may also be glad 
if he can attain to the level of its literary merit. Free, for the most 
part, from the awkwardness of a translation, it does not fail to remind 
us of some of the qualities of Sallust himself. Sometimes, we think, 
Mr. Pollard has not sufficiently considered the English reader. In 
Catiline xli., for instance, “ cujus patrocinio civitas pleramque uteba- 
tur,’ is rendered by, “whose patronage their State mostly 
employed.” This is not intelligible, unless we happen to know 
how the Latin patrocinium differs from the English “ patron- 
age.’ Mr. Pollard explains this, it is true, correctly in his 
notes; but it remains a fact that we do not speak in English of 
“employing” patronage. An alternative is not easily found. ‘“Em- 
ployed as an advocate”’ would be misleading. It is the client now-a- 
days who patronises the advocate. “Found a patron” would be 
better, but does not satisfy. As a specimen of Mr. Pollard’s style, 
we may give the version of the famous character of Catiline :— 
“Lucius Catilina was of noble birth, of great mental and bodily 
vigour, but of an evil and depraved disposition. From his youth he 
had delighted in domestic war, murder, rapine, and civil discord; 
and among these he had passed his early manhood. His body could 
bear privation, cold, and sleeplessness, to an incredible extent. His 
mind was bold, crafty, and versatile, skilful alike to feign or conceal 
whatever he chose. As covetous as prodigal, his desires knew no 
bounds. Not deficient in eloquence, he had little solid wisdom. 
The aim of his monstrous mind was always immoderate, incredible, 
and placed too high.” The rendering of “alieni appetens, sui pro- 
fusus,” sacrifices correctness to brevity. The epithets “covetous” 
and prodigal” rightfully belong to “desires.” It might be an im- 
provement to say, “as covetous as he was prodigal.” The last clause 
is difficult, for “ placed too high” seems a bathos, after “ immoderate 
and incredible.’”’ ‘Monstrous mind,” too, hag an awkward sound. 
We would suggest, ‘The ambition of that strange spirit passed all 
bounds, even all belief, so extravagantly high was it pitched.” 

International Trade. By Sir John D. Phear. (Macmillan.)—Sir 
John Phear deals here with the problem which is at first sight so per- 
plexing, the constant preponderance of imports over exports in our 
Trade Balance-sheet. It looks as if we are always buying more than 
we are selling. A private trader who should do that would certainly 
use up his capital, and finally come to grief. But there are a good 
many considerations which alter the case, when we come to deal with 
anation. The writer of this essay, which was originally read before 
a Liberal Association, sets them forth. “The extraordinary wealth 
of England is, in a very large degree, fed by the excess in regard to 
value of her imports over her exports.” This is his conclusion, in 
diametrical opposition, it will be seen, to the popular belief. Imports 
come to us in exchange for home productions, for service rendered to 
foreigners (especially the carrying service, of which we have a vastly 
preponderating share), for interest on investments abroad, &c. The 
argument is very conveniently put in this little volume. 

Of technical and scientific works, we have to acknowledge Rail- 
ways and Locomotives, lectures delivered at the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, in 1877, by John Wolffe Barry and 
Frederick J. Bramwell, F.R.S. (Longmans.)—The Water Supply of 
England and Wales, by Charles E. de Rance. (E. Stanford.)—Outlines 
of Naval Hygiene, by John D. Macdonald, M.D. (Smith and Elder.) 
—Worked Examination Questions in Plain Geometrical Drawing, 
by F. Edward Hulme. (Longmans.)—Modern Metrology, a Manual 
of the Metrical Units and Systems of the Present Century, by Louis 
D’A. Jackson. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 

GvuipE-Books.—We have received Round Bromley and Kesten, and 
Streatham, Dulwich, and Norwood (Fisher Unwin), two additions to 
the ‘Half-holiday Handbook” series issued by this publisher. 
They will prove pleasant and convenient companions to the pedes- 
trian and the bicyclist, as they are accompanied by clearly-printed 
Wrezham and its Neighbourhood, 





road maps and wheel routes. 
by J. Jones (Railton Potter). 
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Macaztnes, Erc.—We have received the following for August :— 
Part 20 of Canon Tristram’s Pathways of Palestine, with permanent 
photographs of Banias and the upper springs of Jordan.—The Art 
Magazine, the two principal illustrated articles in which are devoted 
to “Canterbury” and “Van Dyck.’’—Nos. 393, 394, 395 of L’Art, 
containing illustrations and descriptions of articles sold from Hamil- 
ton Palace.—Men of Mark, containing the photographs of Canon 
Barry, Sir Edward E. Kay, and Mr. R. Ansdell, R.A.—Art and 
Letters.—The Expositor.—Knowledge.—The Sanitary Record.—The 
Manchester Quarterly—The Month.—The Nautical Magazine.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia, in which a serial story by Wilkie 
Collins is commenced.—The Army and Navy Magazine, which opens 
with a biography of Sir A. Cooper Key, accompanied by a cabinet 
portrait of the Admiral.—The Stage, the contents of which will prove 
interesting to playgoers.—Tinsley’s Magazine.—The Squire.—Cassell’s 
Magazine, which gives some useful and practical instructions to 
persons of defective sight for choosing spectacles.—Good Words.— 
All the Year Round, and its Summer Number.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Sunday at Home, containing the first chapters of a new story 
by Sarah Doudney-—The Sunday Magazine.—Golden Hours.—-The 
Atlantic Monthly, containing a steel portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and an article on his works by Mr. W. T. Harris.—Harper’s Monthly, 
which opens with a seasonable article on “Some Western Re- 
sorts,’ the illustrations to which are beautiful specimens of wood 
engraving. 


ErratuM.—In the Spectator for August 5th, p. 1033, in “A Winter 
in Tangier, and Home through Spain,’’ the words “ A work by Dr. 
Mayo” “entitled ‘Kaloolah,’ ” should have been printed, ‘‘ A work by 
Dr. Mayo” “entitled ‘ The Berber.’ ” 
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Burton (R. W)., Scripture Expositions on the Old Lines, 12mo ......(Herbert) 4, 
Dickson (W. E.), Practical Organ-building, cr 8vo 3 
Fayrer (J.), The Climate and Fevers of India, 8vo .... 

Foster (D.), The Scientific Angler, cr 8vo : ? m 5/0 
Friedlander (M.), Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, Vol. 1 ...(Triibner) 25/0 
Godwin (G. N.), The Green Lanes of Hampshire, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 6 
Gray (J.), A Banquet of Wit, 12m0.................c.ceceeesesseeeeeeeees sabre eg ed 5, 
Hallam (K. A.), Moses: a Course of Lectures, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3) 
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Hartley (F. W.), Gas Measurement, cr 8V0 .............cccccscerensssesecserseres eeea} 40 
Heatley (G. 8.), The Horseowner’s Safeguard, cr 8vo ...............(Blackwood) 5/0 
Johnson, Fen and Marshland Churches, 1 vol, 4to ..... (Simpkin & Co.) 63/0 
Johnson (G.), The Harveian Oration, er 8vo.. (Smith & Elder) 2/6 
Kompert (L.), Scenes from the Ghetto, er 8vo ..+...(Remington) 7/6 
Lane (L. M.), My Sister’s Keeper, cr 8vo ... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Tianvdon (0.), 1d0 MAY, OF BVO, ...00.05568.ie.ccessnescenceesvosenesdsvasee (Ward & oa} 36 
Larden (W.), School Course on Heat, cr 8vo ....(3. Low & Co.) 50 


Macdonald (J.), History of Polled Aberdeen Cattle, cr 8co...(W. Blackwood) 12,6 
Mallock (W. H.), Social Equality, cr 8vo vires. (Bentley) 60 
Munro (R.), Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings, 8vo . .. (Hamilton) 21/0 
Notes on Ceremonial, new edition, royal 8V0 .............ceseecse cee reeees (Pickering) 15,0 
Pirkis (C. L.), Saint and Sibyl, 3 vols.................. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
P. O. D., Six Home Counties, Vol. 1, royal 8vo (Kelly) 25,0 
Rowe, An Englishman’s Views on Questions of the Day in Victoria (Triibner) 4/0 
Ryder (H. J. D.), Poems, Original, &., 12m0..............0....s0ssssssceeeseseoees (Gill) 3/6 
Sexton (M. J.), Pocket-book for Boiler-makers, new edition, 32mo ...... (Spon) 5/0 
Smyth C. P.), Madeira Meteorologic, 4t0...................c0000c0sseee- (Hamilton) 6/0 
Students’ Concordance to Revised Version of the New Testament...(Bemrose) 7/6 
Waugh (J.), Wee Babies, 4to ....06.. (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Wilkins (W. J.), Hindu Mythology, cr 8vo (Thacker) 10/6 
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EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec: 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


five years. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses | 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to | 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ’”’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 


before the next Division. 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 


suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 


otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 
Baggallay. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
the assured. 


The Lord Justice 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | 


surrender values. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, B.C. 





James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


| 
| HE PRESS—A GENTLEMAN, 
accustomed to Literary Work, SEEKS an 
| ENGAGEMENT as READER or REVISER for the 
PRESS, or as Translator from the French, Accurate 
in Composition. Very highest references.—Address, 
“DELTA,” 10 Delaford Street, Fulham, S8.W. 
be LADY CAPITALISTS.— 
WANTED, a LADY (Cambridge student pree 
ferred), used to preparing for Examinations, to join 
another in an Educational Work likely to prove very 
remunerative. Must hold good certificates, have 
leisure, and be able to invest in the business.—“ E. G.’” 
care of Po-tmaster, Post-Office, Hanway Street, W.C. 


rPWO CLERGYMEN (one a Senior 
Optime), who intend spending the Winter at 

Nice, would TAKE CHARGE of ONE or TWO 
YOUTHS, and if required assist them in their Studies, 
—Further particulars may be had from the Rev. G. 
A. SKINNER, 19 St. Donatt’s Road, New Cross, S.E. 
ALTHAM HOUS E> 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education, Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 

RUPTURES. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. <A descriptive circular, with testi- 
| monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
| WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

| CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


1881. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845. 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
= AGRICULTURE. 
IstenpIna Lanp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &, 
llece Farm, for the practical instruction of 
gr madente, surrounds the College, with which it is 
jn connection, and i; a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
_ PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Rart., 


For 


tie tenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., 2 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lerd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 








7JICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1882-3, 

Preliminary, Intermediate, and Final Examina- 
tious for the Degrees of B.A., and B.Sc, will be held 
in the Owens College, in October next, commencing 
on the 4th. 

The Preliminary Examination is open to all persons 
who have matriculated, the other Examinations only 
to those who have studied in a College of the 
University. 

Persons desiring to Matriculate ean do so by 
attending at the Registrar’s Office in the Owens 
College, Manchester, between the hours of 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m., on any day from October 2nd, to October 
7th, inclusive, or on any subsequent Tuesday in 
October. 

Copies of the Statutcs and Regulations of the 
University will be forwarded on application. 

A. BENTLEY, Registrar. 
WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER, 
SESSION 1882-3. 

I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND Law. 

Il. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

The SESSION will OPEN in these Departments 
on TUESDAY, October 3rd. Students will be 
admitted on and after Wednesday, September 27th. 
Candidates for admission must not be under 14 years 
of age, and those under 1} will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Engli-h, Arithmet.c, and 
Elementary Latin, to be held on September 29th. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 2nd. Students are reauircd, before entering, 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 


V. EVENING CLASSES. 
OPEN on MONDAY, 









The SESSION will 
October 9:h. New Students will be admitted on 
Wednesday, Thursday, aud Friday, preceding, between 
6.30 and 9 p.m, 

SEVERAL ENTRANCE are 
offered for Competition at the beginning of the Session 
in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, and at other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on application 

J. HOLME 


EXHIBITIONS 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 
The SESSION 1882-3 will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, 1882. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the erd of September to new Students. 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas 
in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. 
All resident and other Hospital appointments are 
free, The resident appointments consist of Five 
Honse-Physiciinci’s, Five House-Surgeone‘es, and 
One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers, and Two 
Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
entries may be made for Medical and Surgical 
Practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with «ll parts of the 
Metropolis. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, age 
37, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of Wurzburg, 
Zurich, and Vienna, who has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in advanced teaching, and who has just com- 
pleted the Education of a young Austrian nobleman 
of the highest rank, is PREPARED to RECEIVE 
into his House at Berne TWO or THREE YOUNG 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN who may desire to finish 
their studies abroad under his care. His wife, who 
has lived for several years in England, will undertake 
that the arrangements of the home shall be in all 
respects suitable. Terms, £250 for 12 months’ resid- 
ence. The highest references.—Apply in the first 
instance to P, H, HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 
NECENHEDM COLLEGE, HEIDEL- 
BERG.—Thorough Frenchand German. Boys 
epared for Army Examinations, Commercial life, or 
nglish Public Schools. Highest Mathematics ; care- 
ful English Preparation; German always spoken. 
Six Resident French and German Masters. Spacious 
Cricket-ground. English Diet. Head Master—Rev. 
F. ARMITAGE, First-class Classical Tripos; late 
odern-Language Master at Clifton College. Refer- 
ences to Head Masters of chief Public Schools or 
Parents of Pupils. 








and 











thea COLLEGE, London. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
i and of SCIENCE, will BEGIN on October 
3rd. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance ard other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 27th and 28th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen ou September 26th. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





hha HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, 

This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be REOPENED in OCTOBER. 
Professors of the College will give Advice and Aid to 
Students in the Hall.—For rent of rooms, apply to 
the Principal, Professor HENRY MORLEY; or to 
Mr. HARRY BROWN, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
DEVON. 
Heap Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A, 

First-Grade School. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and other Examinations, 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

Healthy situation, spacious and airy buildings, 
large playground, fives courts, gymnasium, ca: pen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22nd. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


ALVEBN COLLEGE. 
M4? 


The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 
Ne ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Limited). 
ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
This SCHOOL prov'des for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION at a 
MODERATE COST. Honse Girls received from the 
age of nine. Next Term begins on October 3rd. Full 
information and forms for nomination may be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


oe HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 

Head Master of Clifton.College. 

Heap Mistress.—Miss WOODS. 

The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lientenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained hy application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 
Haigh. 


\ ESTON -SUPER-MARE—A 

WIDOW LADY, with children, having good 
honse and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air. Ednu- 
cation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs, 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas. 


: S igmemag cee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 


HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126. 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq, Halliford, Middlesex. 


NELECT MORNING CLASSES for 
iq GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S8S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, S.W. 


E ASTBOURNE. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 

















4 Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


A FURTHER SUPPLY OF COPIES OF 
FANNY KEMBLE’S 
RECORDS OF LATER LIFE 


Is Now Ready, and can be obtained of all Books 
sellers, and at the Circulating Libraries. 


From the Quarterly Review (just published). 

“These volumes abound in valuable 
reminiscences, in criticisms of a high order, 
in eloquent bursts of feeling and sentiment, 
in comments and reflections on life, manners, 
books, and events, the boldness and originality 
of which are no longer marred, as in some 
earlier productions of her pen, by an admix- 
ture of extravagance and eccentricity not 
easily distinguished from affectation. We 
are no longer prevented by the petulance and 
irritability of genius from the frank and full 
recognition of its quality. She has emerged 
soothed and softened from the trying ordeal 
of domestic affliction, a memorable example 
of the truth embodied in the couplet which 
(she says) Rogers repeated to her :— 

* The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.’ ” 
From ‘‘La Jeunesse de Fanny Kemble.’” 
(By Mrs. Craven, Author of “ Recit d’un Sceur.’’) 

“In the first place, this book (‘ Fanny 
Kemble’s Records’) brought back to my 
mind’s eye one of the most remarkable 
women I have ever met. Then it is filled to 
profusion with literary beauties of all kinds.” 


Mrs. HOPE-EDWARDES’ POPULAR WORK on 
EGYPT, enti led, 


EAU DE NIL. 


“*Eau de Nil’ is without exception the 
most amusing work on Egypt we have seen 
for along while; it gives one a remarkably 
good idea of Egypt as it is to-day.” —Morning 
Post. 

“There is much that freshly interests the 
reader in this chatty traveller’s pleasant 
reminiscences.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In Six Volumes, beautifully printed, price One Guinea, 
THE 


NOVELS OF SUSAN FERRIER. 


I, MARRIAGE. | If. The INHERITANCE, 
III. DESTINY. 





New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date, in crown 8yo, with Illus. 


trations, 7s 6d. 
CORAL LANDS. By H. 
‘For completeness as a tableau of the 


STONEHEWER CooPER. 

scenery and resources, the life, manners, and 
customs of these islands, and particularly of the 
Fiji group, which have of late years occupied 
so much attention, Mr. Cooper's work is per- 
haps without a rival, and his information 
appears to be brought down to very recent 
dates. His chapters are written in a lively 
style; but they are, nevertheless, inspired 
throughout by the purpose of the book.”— 
Daily News. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY. A Short 
Study in a Missing Science. By W. H. 
Mattock, Author of “Is Life Worth 
Living ?’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 
6s. [ Just ready. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 
By KatuariIne Lek. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

ROYAL ANGUS. By Lord 
JAMES DovuGLas. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Gravity is not wanting, nor even pathos, to balance 
the lighter passages ; and, grave or gay, tke author is 
always earnest as well as easy, polished no less than 
natural, on every page.’’—Daily Te legraph. 











A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
By Mrs. ANNIE Epwarpes, Author of 
“ Ought We to Visit Her ?” &c. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“Mrs. Edwardes draws her characters with great 
force, her details are well worked out, her scenes are 
life-like, and she has considerable descriptive ability. 
If seldom congenial, her work is often amusing, and it 
must be owned that where it offends good-taste, it 
frequently provokes laughter a!so.”"—Saturday Review, 


A STRANGE JOURNEY. In 
vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 

IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 


AND FRIDAY. 
AUGUST 29th, 30th, a and SEPTEMBER lst, 





Principal Vocalists :—Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS, Miss ELEANOR FARNOL, and 
Madame MARIE ROZE: Madame PATEY, and 
Madame TREBELLI; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, and Mr. JOSEPH MAAS; 
Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. KING, and Signor FOLI. 


Conpuctor:—SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


BAND AND CHORUS OF 500 
PERFORMERS. 





OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TvEspAY Mornine, Avaust 29.—“‘ ELIJAH.” 
TurspaAy Eventna.—NEW CANTATA, by Sir 

Jvrivs BENEDICT, entitled “‘GRAZIELLA,” anda 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, including the 
OVERTURE to “BENVENUTO CELLINI,” by 
Berwioz, and SUITE DE BALLET, by Mr. F. 
CoweEN. 

Wepnespay Mornine, Avaust 30.—NEW ORATO- 
RIO, “THE REDEMPTION,” composed expressly 
for this Festival by Monsieur CHARLES GOUNOD. 

WepneEspay Eventnc.—NEW CANTATA, by Mr. 
A.R.Gaut, entitled “THE HOLY CITY;” a 
NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK, composed by Mr. 
Viturers STANFoRD; and a MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTION. 

THurRsDAY MorninG, Auaust 21 —“* MESSIAA.” 

Tuurspay Evenina.—A NEW CANTATA, “ PSY- 
CHE,” by Herr Gapr (composed expressly for this 
Festival); and a MISCELLANEOUS SELEC- 
TION, comprising MARCHE NUPTIALE, by M. 
Gounop; A NEW SYMPHONY, by Mr. Huperr 
Parry; OVERTURE to * WILLIAM TELL,” &c. 

Fripay Mornina, SeEpTeMBER  1.—CHERUBINI’S 
“MASS IN C, BretHoven’s “MOUNT OF OLIVES,” 
“TRIUMPH LIED,” by Braums; and Mozart's 
SYMPHONY in G Minor. 

Frripay Eveninc.—‘* THE REDEYPTION.” 


Tickets for Secured Seats for Morning Perform. 
ances, each £11s. For Unsecured Places, 10s 64. 
For Secured Seits for Evening Performances, each 
153. For Unsecured Places, 8s, 








The Strangers’ Committee will ballot for and select 
places for persons (whether resident in Birmingham 
or not) who cannot conveniently attend to ballot for 
their own places, 

Applications to the Strangers’ Committee, accom- 
panied by the price of the places required, may be 
made, either personally or by letter, to R. H. 
Mitwarp, Esq., the Chairman of that Committee, 
41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Persons desirous of engaging Apartments are 
requested to make application, personally or by 
jetter, to Messrs. Harrison and Harri-on, music- 
sellers, Colmore Row and Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, 
where a Register of Lodgings may be inspected. 

The Town Hall wil be Lighted by the Crompton- 
Winfield Electric Light during the Evening Per- 
formances. 

Applications for detailed Programmes to be 
addressed to Mr. Robert L. Impey, Secretary to the 
Festival Committee, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


i td BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 3lst, 1880. 


U NFURNISHED ROOMS—A 


LADY, occupied in London work, wishes to 
meet Two other Ladies who would join her in taking 
a House next October, with a picturesque River view, 
on the Embankment, near Westminster.—Apply, by 
letter, to Miss TOWNSHEND, 26 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster. Reference allowed to the Hon. Lady Brand, 
Speaker’s House. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


gi ee EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Businbss is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it bas an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Acenmulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Pro:pectuse:, Copi-s of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... aes eee £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ne ous sae me 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae aon we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ae FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
KL Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 














UNION | 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... ae £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund sa soy ea £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

e a RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, F.C, 





KINAHAN’s| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| 7 — 

| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| 

| 


‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
_.- BY Miss THACKERAY, : 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCI. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS | 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET repri ted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post fi og 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the ma 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards th 
—_ = A Cpt must be sent.—Bankers. 
essrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1P, i 
East, S.W. 40O., 1 Pall Mall 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER, 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
8. 








upwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIA 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage. this 
quality will wear twenty years. i 


Best ar Strongly File or Bead or! Kin: 3 
lated. 


OldSilvr Thread. !or Shell, 








£ s. d.} 






12 Mable Mowe: cescc.scccsareensans 110 62 To 3 54 
12 Table Spoons 110 0:2 102 50 
12 Dessert Forks a 2 OL 8 O-ire 
12 Dessert Spoons.. -L 201 901n9 
12 Tea Spoons ..... -0914 01 001 20 
RB ECATY BROOM 65 ssescesesoosivs 9 600 800 99 
1 Mustard or Salt gilt bowl...0 1 60 200 23 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 














Stalin WARRANTED, 
Handles ‘lor Rivetted. , Table Dessert Cary’rs 
Blade Knives Knives pr. pair 

s. d.s dis d, 

3}-inch Ivory Handles ...per.doz. 13 010 0/7 0 
3§ do do. do. 18 O14 070 
330 dy do . do. 20 0:15 0/7 0 
4 do. a do. 23 016 0 80 
4 do do do. 26 020 0 8 0 
4 do.tine do. do. 33.023 0 9 0 
£ do.extra large do. do. 38 028 011 6 
4 do. do. African ...... do. 42 033 015 0 


Samples at above rates post free, 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION, 
COLZA OIL, 23 9d per gallon; KEROSINE, pure 


water-white, ls. 
VW! LLIAM 8. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Tronmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 


Street, W., &e. CATALOGUES, containing 80 
ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the worid. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


| 1881. — 
FRY’S Pxry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
lypry's COCOA EXTRACT 
RY’S OCOA 2 ACT. 
COCOA F “ Strictly pure.””—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 64, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. _ i 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of a 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Escellent, refreshing, avd in+ 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


I OLLOWAY’S oN 








OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—DIsEasEs OF ADVANCED YEARS.— 
The grand climacteric being passed, mankind passes 
toold age. Then the digestion becomes impaire’, the 
nervous system grows feeble, and the physical powers 
become enervated. Now arise congestion of the liver, 
lungs. or head, followed by dropsy, asthma, or 
y, which frequently afflict and often destroy 
i, As the liver usually becomes torpid, its 
y may speedily be revived by rubbing Hollo- 
Ointment thoroughly over the pit of the 
stomach an right side, at least twice a day, and 
taking the Pills at the same time. ‘bis treatment 
also disperses all other congestions, by varying the 
parts rubbed according to the situations ot the 
mischief, 













BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few 








days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


: . “tees hot 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1} and 2s 9d per box. 





fs 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST 


Ready this day, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 2ls. 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 
«The author has been for upwards of half a century engaged in literary and 
fic pursuits in Germany, France, England, and elsewhere, aud has been 
or less intimately connected with many political and social events of the 
ae years. He was one of the founders of the Savage Club.”—From 
. Atheneum, May 20th. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By 
Wa. Westatt, Author of “Old Factory,” ‘* Larry Lohengrin,” &, 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, price 7s 6.1. 

« All who intend doing Switzerland at the end of the season ought certainly 
to invest in Mr. Westall’s inte-esting and instruct:ve volume,’’—Society. 


scienti 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


PROPER PRIDE. By a New Writer. 3 vols. ‘aes 
his day. 


FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 
“Fragoletta,” &e. 3 vols. [This day. 

A MOTHER'S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 3 vols. 

WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘“‘Too Red a 


Dawn,” “An Innocent Sianer,” &. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price ls, 
SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS: 
A Tale of Shame. Told from the Blue-Books. 
By J. SEYMOUR KEAY. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








With Frontispiece, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
THE “FAN KWAE” AT CANTON 
BEFORE TREATY DAYS, 1825-1844. 


By an OLD RESIDENT. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


FOREIGN FREAKS 
FIVE FRIENDS. 
By C. A. JONES. 
With SO Illustrations. 


A LADIES’ 


THE OF 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 1,500 pp., price 31s 6d. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. 


A STUDY of SOCIAL and POLITICAL LIFE in the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
In EIGHT BOOKS, 


By EDWARD JENKINS, Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” ‘A Paladin of Finance,” 
&c. Illustrated by Fred, Barnard. 


. The EPISODE of BERTHA. 
The FIRST DECADE, 
. The UNCHAINING of HOPE, 
. TRANSLATED. 

The TROUBLES of SUCCESS. 
LAW and SENTIMENT, 
MAN and WIFE, 
. TOO LATE! 


_ 


] 


DONDE go! 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





PE MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
Philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. | (5) By dividing the 
7 and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 

or both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

ay eactiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
Ming e, Sadly grneivet and acknowledged by_the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 

ard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; cv. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W eSnenne oe ee 





MAPS & GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


SELECTED MAPS. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. Coloured and Mounted 
in Case, 12s 6d. 

The Four Sheets can be had separately—size of each, 22 inches by 26— 
Coloured, 3s; Coloured and Mounted in Case, each 5s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By 
Sir ANprew OC. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., late Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, This Mapshowsall the Railways, 
Roads, &c., and when mounted in case folds into a convenient pocket-size, 
making an excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Correctiors and 
Additions, Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, Mounted in 
Case, 30s ; in Sheet, 25s, 


ENGLISH LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With all the Roads and Paths, including 
Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, Ravenglass 
on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 
inches by 32. Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s 61; Coloured, 4s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 
Plain, 53 6d; Coloured, 7s 6d, 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of 
SCOTLAND. Based on the Census and Ordnance Maps, with the Names of 
Towns in different characters, according to Population. ‘The Map shows also 
the principal Antiquities, the Great Parks and Mansions, the Kailways and 
Stations, Canals, Main Roads, Coastguard Stations, Lighthouses and Light 
ships, Lifeboat Stations, County Towns, Royal Burghs, Parliamentary Re- 
presentation, Assize Towns, Military Head-quarters, Ports of Entry, Heights 
of Mountains, Battle-fields, &c., and thus forms a complete work of reference. 
Scale 7°69 miles toan inch, Size, 4 feet by 3 feet Ginches, Coloured and 
Mounted in Case, 12s 6d. 


TRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, 
in Counties and Baronies, on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey and the 
Census, and adapted to the Various Branches of Civil and Religious Adminis- 
tration, with the Towns distinguished according to their Population, and the 
Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other features of 
interest. Scale, 8 miles to an inch, Size, 31 inches by 38. Coloured and 
Mounted in Case, 12s 6d, 


IRELAND.—-GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By 
Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. 
This Map is constructed on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey, and Coloured 
Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiqui- 
ties, &c, and when Mounted in Case forms a good and convenient Travelling 
Map. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. Size, 31 inches by 33. Mounted in C.se, 
30s ; Two Sheets, Unmounted, 25s. 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3 miles 
to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in 
Case, Plain, 1s 6d; Coloured, 2s ; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 5s. 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3} miles 
to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in 
Case, Plain, 1s 6d; Coloured, 2s; Coloured and Mounted in Cuse, 5s. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 1 inch 
toa mile; size, 27 inches by 21, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded 
in Case, Plain, 1s; Coloured, 1s 6d ; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 3s 6d. 

LONDON.— MAP, 4 inehes to a mile ; size, 34 inches by 27, with 
Guide, Cab Fares, and 4,000 Street References. Folded, 1s, Plain ; Coloured, 
1s 64; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 33 6d. 





Feap 8vo, cloth. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, 
7s. Also in Four Sections, ls 6d each. 

NORTH WALES. With Two Maps, 6s 6d. Also, in Five Sections, 1s 6d. 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood, With Map 
and Frontispiece, 53. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With Frontispiece and Six Maps, 5s. 

“The general arrangement is admirable; the maps are good; but perhaps the 
most striking feature—one, indeed, which distinguishes them from almost all 
other Guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the traveller is directed 
over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys and across desolate 
moors.”’-—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Feap. 8vo. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, ls 6d. 
NORTH WALES. With Map, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 33 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. With Map, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood, With Map, 2s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 Maps, paper 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
**Mr. Jenkinson’s directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it 
is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid 
is always worth attention.”—Academy. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
STANFORD'S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. | HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 
CAMBRIDGE. By A.G. Hill, B.A. KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke. | LONDON (THROUGH). By the Rev. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J. C. Cox. LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. Worth,| Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A, 

F.G.8. NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
DEVON (SOUTH). By R, N. Worth, —— By R. N. Worth, 

F.G.S. .G.8. 

. " P SURREY, By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 

North and South Devon, in 1 vol.s| SUSSEX.’ By G. F. Chambers, F.R-A.S, 
Se 6d. WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.@.S. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, By H. RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S, YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING, By 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

“‘ These County Guides can be carried about in a very small pocket without any 
feeling of inconvenience, and contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &......The authors speak from adequate personal knowledge 
of their respective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and 
plans.’’—Times, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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STRONBUY; 
OR, 
HANKS OF HIGHLAND 
By the AUTHOR of “ TOBERSNOREY.” 
Cheap Edition, eloth, 2s 6d. 


YARN. 


** Sparkles with joke and story.”’—Scotsman. 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., HAMILTON and CO., and all Railway Bookstalls. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Arrangements are made by which subscribers dwelling in the Country can receive an ample and punctual 
supply of Books, which are dispatched in boxes to all parts of the United Kingdom. These boxes can be 
returned to the Library once in every week, when a fresh set of books is immediately sent in exchange. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Months. 
£014 0 





Twelve Months, 
5 eievicansigee £2 2 0 






FIVE VOLUMES 
NINE VOLUMES 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annual value of Three Guineas and upwards have also the privilege of 
nsing the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the Library. 
Full particulars forwarded post-free on application to the LIBRARIAN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larcr Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—‘* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence.’””——Court 
Journal.— An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—‘‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’””——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services,” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


JHE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £1 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 














ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and E 
s# 4 ’ 3 SSE m; a r’ 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. j pe oe 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. . 3 _— 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times panied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

















WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON 
I 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8, 





Seventh Edition, with Corrections and Additions 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
a Twenty Lemp ve Crown 8vo, 7s 6d E 
very able and interestin colons 
science.’’—Spectator, wivnneaaen Beological 
“This is a book of rare excellence. 
has been for twenty years a geologist of I, Daweon 
and has ga‘ned a world-wide fame in connection we? 
the discovery of the earliest known fossil, We pn 
to his book with high interest and keen anticipation 
And we are not disappointed ; for we find an ace a 
of the geological history and past life of the pn 
full, yet_concise, accurate, yet pictorial, and almost 
poetic. We most heartily commend to our readers 
book so full of interest.””—British Quarterly Review, : 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD 
ACCORDING to REVELATION and SCIENCE 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERY 
REPRESENTATIVES. An Attempt to Ilus 
trate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric 
Men in Europe by those of the American Races 
With Forty-four Illustrations, Second Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. eae 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 


the History of the Oldest Known Fossil Remains 
With numerous Full-page Engravings and Wood. 
cuts. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 63. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE HOMILIST, now issuing, begin. 
. rae 5 
ning July, 1882, the Eclectic Series. Editor 
the Rev. Urtsan R. Txomas. Contains HOMILIES 
GERMS of THOUGHT, SEEDLINGS, BREVIARIES, 
REVIEWS, PULPIT HANDMAIDS, PREACHERS’ 
PASSING BELL, &c., contributed by Rev. Dr. David 
Thomas, editor of first fifty volumes; Rey, Dr, 
Percival, President of Trinity Colleze, Oxford; Rey, 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
Rev. G. Deane, D.Sc., Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LLB, 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A, 
Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., Rev. J. G. Greenhough, 
M.A., Rey. Peter Rutherford. Rev. OC. B. Symes, B.A, 
Rey. Alexander Forrest, Rey. Thomas Hammond, Rey. 
Cornelius Witherby, M.A., Rey. F. W. Brown, Rey, 
. P. Allen, M.A., &c. 
Published by W. Mack, 4 Paternoster Square, 
London ; and 33 Park Street, Bristol. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original 

Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time. 
London : SrmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 

E iaoeee LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 


PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | <A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six, 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 163; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. — 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
E.C., LONDON. w. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


| FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Saint and Sibyl By C. L. 


Preis, Author of “A Very Opal,” &c. 


The Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of ** Lady Flavia.” 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharine 


Cupar, Author of “The Future Marquis. 


fortunes Marriage By 


Georgiana M. Crarx, Author ot ‘ Dorcas,” &c. 
Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 
Author of ‘‘ His Last Stake,’’ &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








NoW READY, A THIRD EDITION OF 


THE TEMPLE: 


SACRED POEMS AND PRIVATE EJACULATIONS. 


By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 


Fac-simile Edition, with Introductory Essay by 
J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of 


“JOHN INGLESANT.” 


§mall crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation of original 
binding, 5s; paper boards, old style, uncut, 5s, 


* The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s — little preface 
is, we should say, nearly perfect in i's kind...... From 
the delicate bit of word-painting with which it opens 
to the closing paragraph, there is one clear thought 
running through the whole,’’—Spectator, 

“ This charming reprint has a fresh value added to 
it by the ‘Introductory Essay,’ by the author of 
*John Inglesant.’...... To all lovers of this typical 
country parson, a gentleman and a scholar, who could 
yet sympathise with country proverbs and rustic 
ethics, this fac-simile edition of ‘ The Temple,’ with 
Mr. Shorthouse’s ‘Introduction,’ will be a valued 
manual.”—Academy. 


J, FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE VISION OF THE EUCHARIST, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rey. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. 


No one surely has ever elucidated more happily, 
or expressed in richer or more glowing verse, the 
wonderful beauty of his theme—the Holy Eucharist. 
+..1t is not too much to say that many of his sweet 
and lofty verses bring the reader into the presence of 
that ‘holy calm’ which hangs around our altars.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


“The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic 
_ anda more than ordinary depth of feeling...... 

any of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and of 
course a thoroughly Catholic spirit pervades them. If 
it were only for the few notes at the end, some of 
which are yery striking, the volume would be worth 
possessing.”’—Church Times, 


“These verses, by the Vicar of St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico, are always smooth...... A book of half-sonnets 
is a new and not unhappy experiment.’’—Academy. 


‘*We have before us a choice volume of poems...... 
We most heartily commend this graceful volume of 
poems to our readers.”’—English Churchman, 


**Pronounced as Mr. Gurney’s own views are, 
there is a catholicity of tone about the volume which 
should disarm prejudice......Mr. Gurney is a bold and 
original thinker.”’—Sussex Daily News. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
1 Paternoster Square. 


SHORTHAND. 


OMPLETE POSTAL TUITION 
, in the DOT and DASH SHORTHAND, 
including copies of Instructor and Reader, and 
Correction of Exercises, and at the end of the 
Course an Examination and free Certificate of 
Proficiency ; also Six Months of the ‘Dot and 
Dash Shorthand Reporter,’’ new series ; for 5s. Every 
Pupil will know the great advantage of having his 
Exercises corrected. A good style guaranteed in one 
month. The following reference to this System is 
from the Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart, of June 5th: 
>“ Any person who is moderately quick, devoting to 
it, say, a couple of hours per day, would be able in 
& week to both read and write the system, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that he would be able to 
es rg —- in a month,” 

-0.0. to the Inventor of the System, J, I. 
NOBLE, 92 Clarendon Street, Hull. ’ F 


IEW of the CERTOZA, PAVIA.— 
- See the BUILDER (4d; by post, 44d)—View of 
Veenes New Theatre—Design for Glass Panel, and 
i and Plans, Lodge, Stockton House—Ruins of 
8sos—General Art Education—Railway Movement 
Paontracts of Corporations—Epping Forest—Wind 
Tessure—Art of the Arabs, &c,—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 


—— 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 





Many Copies of the following Books are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thomas Hughes—Hibbert Lectures, 1882, by 
Dr, Kuenen—Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Sir John Lubbock—Mrs. Oliphant’s Li terary 
History of England—Darwin on Earth Worms—Science and Culture, by T. H. 
Huxley—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—Du Chaillw’s Land of the 
Midnight Sun—Life in Fiji, and A Lady's Cruise, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—The 
Voyage of the * Vega’—Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family—Oswald’s Iceland— 
Tristram of Lyonesse, by A. C. Swinburne—The Peak in Darien, by Frances P. 
Cobbe—Homes and Haunts of Italian Poets, by T. A. Trollope—Lord Dufferin’s 
Speeches—Wiclif’s Place in History, by Montagu Burrows—Jerrold’s Life of 
Cruikshank—Memoir of Rev. Charles Lowder—Notes from America, by Dr. W. H. 
Russell—Sala’s America Revisited—Gallenga’s Tour in Russia—John Leech, and 
other Papers, by Dr. John Brown—Geikie’s Geological Sketches—Altavona, by Pro- 
fessor Blackie—Charles Dickens, by A. W. Ward—TIreland’s Recollections of 
Emerson—Gray, by E. W. Gosse—On the Grampian IHills, by F. F. Whitehurst— 
Winters Abroad, by R. IT, Otter—Butler’s Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont— 
India, by Sir Richard Temple—Tayler’s Residence in India—Fanny Kemble’s Auto- 
biography—The Western Isles of Scotland, by W. A. Smith—Plain Speaking, by 
Mrs. Craik—Familiar Science Studies, by R. A. Proctor—Buckland’s Notes from 
Animal Life—Traits and Travesties, by Laurence Oliphant—Studies in Men and Books, 
by R. L. Stevenson—My Garden Wild, by F’. G. Heath—Some Private Views, by James 
Payn—Rimmer’s Rambles round Eton—Ballads, by Dante G. Rossetti—Romanes’ 
Animal Intelligence—Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences—McClintock’s Holidays in 
Spain—Noah’s Ark, by Phil. Robinson—Onesimus—Schloss and Town, by F. M. 
Peard—Scotch Marriages, by Sarah Tytler—The Minister’s Son, by M. C. Stirling 
—In Maremma, and Bimbi, by * Ouida ”—Fortune’s Marriage, by G. M. Craik— 
Marian Fay, by Anthony Trollope—A Faithful Lover, by Mrs. Macquoid—Bevis, 
by Richard Jefferies—Traseaden Hall, by Major-General Hamley—A Poor Squire, 
by Holme Lee—A Great Tontine, by Hawley Smart—Mount Royal, by M. Ey 
Braddon—John Inglesant—Vice Versi—Democracy—The Stolen White Elephant 
—Northam Cloisters—Castle Warlock, by George MacDonald—Unknown to History, 
by C. M. Yonge—For Cash Only, by James Payn—The Burgomaster’s Wife—The 
Burman—New Arabian Nights, by R. L. Stevenson—Summer Stories, by Mrs. 
Molesworth—In a Cathedral City—Beggar My Neighbour—The Revolt of Man— 
and more than Five Hundred other Recent Works of general interest. 








SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


** Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and 
ample Supplies are provided of all the Forthcoming Works of 
General Interest as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription. 





FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


New Edition early next week, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


(Limited), 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS' 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE COMING CRUSADE IN NORTH AFRICA. 
TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a Narrative of the 


French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broaprey, Correspondent of 
the Times during the War in Tunis, With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 


“Tt isas full of entertainment as information ; and especially remarkable for 
its historical research in comparatively unfamiliar directions.”’—Times, 


MEMOIR OF THE HONOURABLE 


GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, K.B., Viscount Keith, 
ADMIRAL of the RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ The City 
of Sunshine,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 21s, 


Summary or Contents:—The American War—The Capture of Charlestown— 
The Descent upon Toulon—The Cape Expedition—The Capture of the Dutch Fleet 
—The Nore and Plymouth Mutinies—The Pursuit of Admiral Bruix—The Burning 
of the ‘Queen Charlotte’—The Blockade of Genoa—The Landing at Aboukir 
—The French Evacuation of Egypt—The Threatened Invasion—The Surrender of 
Buonaparte. 

**'The book is full of interest, and shon!d find a place in every naval library. 
Such a place it well merits, not only én account of the interest of the subject- 
matter, but of the literary skill displayed by Mr, Allardyce in working up the 
materials placed at his disposal,”"—John Bull, 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY SERVICE 
and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D, WarpLaw Ramsay. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
“They are extremely vivacious, delightfully anecdotal, charmingly pictorial, 
and replete with sketches of personal peculiarities and characteristics dashed o 
with genuine artistic ability.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


BY FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswatp. Pest 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 

*€ Whoever wants an interesting and well-written book on Iceland, ancient and 
modern, may take up Miss Oswald’s entertaining little volume, and he will not 
be disappointed either in the matter of mere amusement, or of solid instruction.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, ? 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and Political By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” “ The Land of Khemi,” ‘* The 
Land of Gilead,” &c. Post 8vo, 103 6d, 

**Not only are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new and delightful, but the turn of 
thought which they suggest, and which he follows up without in the least riding 
it to death, is specially unexpected and humorous.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5 


“TItisa happy idea well worked ont, and must rank amongst the best literary 
confections of its kind.”’"—Atheneum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By 


C. F, Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,” &c. Post 8vo, with 
Map and numerous Illustrations, 123 6d. 
“Told with spirit and liveliness, interspersed with fascinating descriptions of 
gorgeous scenery.” —Spectator. 
** Another delightful book.” —Atheneum. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. Complete in 1 vol. 


post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


“This book has been much praised, but never enongh,.....The volume tempts 
one to return to it again and again,”—Vanity Fair, 


> . . 
DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, Author of 
**Little Comedies,” ‘‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” “ John-a-Dreams,” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. . 
*Mr. Sturgis has kept us interested and amused, and has constantly awakened 
sweet smile by his descriptions of people and the casual good things which fall 
from his pen.””—Saturday Review. 


The LAIRD’S SECRET. 
post 8vo, 17s. 
** It is a capital story, well written and exceedingly interesting. It contains much 
that will elevate the ordinary novel reader, while he or she will find it absorbing 
as others in which the teaching is not so wholesome,’’—Glasgow Citizen. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘When George the Third was 
King.” By Major-General W. G. Hamuery, Author of ‘‘ Guilty or not Guilty,” 
**Phe House of Lys.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


By J. H. Jamieson. 2 vols, 


***Traseaden Hall’ is in all respects an admirable novel—it is animated and 
humorous, soldierly and scholarly.”’—Times. 


The MINISTER'S SON; or, Home with Honours. By 
M. O. String, Author of ‘* Missing Proofs,” “The Grahams of Invermoy,” 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


*** The Minister’s Son’ is a novel of deep and absorbing interest......It is one of 
the best novels that have been published for some time pest, = Beckson, 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories by Karl Emil Franzos. 
Translated by M. W. MacpowaLL. Crown 8yo, 63. 
** The popularity of this work may be estimated from the fact that it has been 
paperttnss all ear ype! neat, as well es into Hebrew, though it is only 
paratively recent period since it original! 2 fr 2 i 
gifted author.” —Bristol Fen. a ee 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS AT MODERATE PRICES 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENOE EACH VOLUME, 
—@—— 
Now ready, crown 8yo, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, 
A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN, 


Hvueues, Q.C. With a Portrait, engraved on Steel b ‘BY Thomas 
a Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, yO. H. Jews, trom 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
DEMOCRACY: an American Novel. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
*,* Also a Popular Edition, in paper wrapper, crown 8vo, One Shilling, 


PO ted most Sag sme bere pig, A a recently 
merica is * Democracy.’ nquestionably, it is the most se i . 
decidedly clever.” —Edinburgh Review. i meational. It is 


Now ready, uniform with above, 2 vols. crown 8yo, price NINE SHILLINGS, 
The BURMAN ; his Life and Notions. By Shway Yoe, 
8 


Subject of the Great Queen. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 9s. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘‘ DEMOCRACY,” crown 8vo, FOUR SHIL: 
: SIXPENCE. : LINGS and 


The BURGOMASTER’S WIFE: a Tale of the Siege of 


Leyden. By Dr. Georg Exers, Author of ‘The Egyptian Princess.’ 
Translated by CLARA BELL, Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. sve ess,” &e. 


Now ready, uniform with the above, 2 vols. crown 8yo, price NINE SHILLINGS, 


UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M, 


Yonae, Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9g, 


** Miss Yonge’s story is certainly, to our mind, the best work we have had 
from her since the production of ‘The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.’......It is 
hardly too much to say of Miss Yonge’s new book that it would not have been 
unworthy of the great Sir Walter himself,”,—John Bull, 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO,” 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “Ecce 


Homo.” 8vo, 9s, 


** This is one of those rare things in our modern literature—a really \. 
lative book, and the speculation, whatever else we may think of it, is both 
ingenious and serious. Itis work in the region not of dogmas or controversies, 
but of ideas.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 
The COMING DEMOCRACY. By George Harwood, 


Author of “ Disestablishment,’’ Crown 8yo, 63. 


“‘GOLDEN-TREASURY SERIES.”—NEW VOLUME. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, SELECTIONS from the 


by ee of. Arranged and Edited by Professor Sipney CoLvin, 18mo, 
s 6d, 


Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
The SECRET of POWER, and other Sermons Preached 


at Manchester, By ALEXANDER MacLaREN, 18mo, 48s 6d. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN.—NEW VOLUME. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spencer Walpole, Author 


of ‘‘ The History of England, from 1815.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s 


“NATURE SERIES.”—NEW VOLUME. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION, the SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES 
of, By G. J. Romanes, M.A,, F.R.8., &c. Crown 8yvo, 2s 6d, 


LIGHT; a Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with 
the Lantern. By Lewis Wricut, With nearly 200 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
DRYDEN.—ESSAYS of. . Selected and Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Professor ©. D. Yonae. Foap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. _ Edited, with 
Notesand Vocabulary, &c. By A. 8, WaLPoue, M.A; 18mo, 1s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,100 Problems by Sypwey Lupton, M.A., Asaistant-Master in Harrow 
School. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








Lonpon ; Printed by Joun Campnexz, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Streets 
Strand; and Published by him at the“ SrxctatoR ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 12th, 1882. 
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